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~ Napoleonic Trifling. 

Tue text of the sveech of 
the French Emperor te his 
Legislative Chambers is before 
us. It, infno degree, justifies 
the predictions as to its pur- 
port, in which the wishy-washy 
and “inspired” part of the 
American press has indulged 
during the past few months. 
It leaves the Mexican question 
as far from a solution as ever, 
and affords no foundation for 
a hope that the French inter- 
vention will be withdrawn 
until the objects for which it 
was made are fully realized. 
We print elsewhere the para- 
graphs relating to Mexico and 
the United States, so that our 
readers may know precisely 
what the arch-perjurer does 
say on the matter so nearly 
concerning our interests and 
honor. They are full of false- 
hood and insolence. The im- 
pudence of characterizing the 
government set up in the name 
of Maximilian as ‘‘founded on 
the will of the people,” is sim 
ply Napoleonic, and must 
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bring a smile of derision to every lip. It 
is only paralleled by the falsehood that the 
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THE ENGLISH LIFE-LADDER, FOR SAVING LIFE DURING THE SEATING SEASON. 


Brazil, and still maintains his position on the 
soil of his outraged native land, and in the 


understanding ” with his puppet and tool, who 
is only his alter ego. This is simply trifling. 


when the objects for which 
those troops were sent to 
Mexico shall have been ac- 
complished. What those ob. 
jects were, and are, we all 
know. The leading object 
was to create a counterpoise 
to the United States in tropical 
America, and check the spread 
and growth ot Republican in- 
stitutions. When the spirit 
and strength of the Mexicans 
shall have been broken, and 
when the United States, from 
delay in entering a firm and, 
if need be, forcible protest 
ae against his wanton and hostile 
intervention, shall have practi- 
cally recognized the new order 
of things in Mexico, then will 
Louis Napoleon be able to ‘‘ fix 
the epoch” for the recall of 
his troops. 


The guile and treachery of 
this man are limitless, and he 
will amuse and trifle with weak 
and timid statesmen, who still 
believe in that remnant ot 
solemn charlatanism called 
diplomacy, until acquiescence 
in his acts will be demanded 
as a right, in default of protest and earnest 
opposition. He has everything to gain by 
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“opposition,” comprising the entire Mexican | hearts and affections of his countrymen. On the slightest hint or suggestion from his | delay; we have everything to lose by pro- 
people, with the exception of a few traitors, But it is not with Louis Napoleon’s falsifica- | master in the Tuileries that the French troops | crastination. To-day it is possible to secure 
are ‘conquered and dispersed, and have no | tion of facts and impudent assumptions that we | would be recalled, the wretched Hapsburg | the abandonment of European designs anc 
longer a chief.” The patriot soldiers may be | have most to do ; what we want most to know, | would be sure to tak# himself off, with more | schemes in Mexico by a simple, manly, and 














scattered, but they are not,yet conquered. And | is not so much whether he is going to leave 
a8 for President Juarez, he is the head of the | Mexico, but when? Upon this point we are no | 
Mexican Republic, recognized by every Ameri- wiser now than betore. Nothing can be more 


can nation, except the slave-holding Empire of | vague than to tell us that he is ‘‘coming to an | 








THE HEN AND CHICKENS—THE DEFENSE.—BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 


haste than ceremony. We understand wel] 
enough what is meant by “fixing the epoch” 
of the withdrawal of the French troops. That 
epoch will arrive, as we have already hinted, 








decided requisition on the Emperor of the 
French to desist, without shrinking from the 
alternative of war. To-morrow it will be said, 
‘Why did you tacitly accept the consolidation 
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of our power in Mexico, and yield a practical 
assent to our pretensions, through timorous 
negations, without weight or significance?” 
And indignant France will reproach us for 
lack of frankness and good faith, and tell us 
we must accent the situation which we have 
gurseives created. To this our hesitating, 
haiting, undignified and unmanly policy is 
tending. 

The sincority of the pious aspirations for the 
welfars of the United States, in which the 
Kmpsror indulges, may be fairly estimated by 
recurrence to his repeated and eager efforts 
to secure tho co-operation of Great Britain in 
the recognition of the rebel Confederacy—the 
*‘corner-stone” of which was that very 
slavey over the abolition of which, we are 
teld, the noble sentiments of France are 
roused, and which stir even in the impass- 
ible bosom of the Emperor himself! After 
such a manifestations of hypocrisy, it is 
not wonderful that we should be called on to 
admire the ‘frankness” of the Emperor's 
declarations about Mexico. That ‘nations 
equally jealous ot their independence ought to 
avoid every step which might affect their 
dignity and honor,” is about as platitudinous 
an axiom as ever was put forward by a school. 
boy in his earliest exercises in composition. 
May we inquire, ‘‘Did the Emperor of the 
French act up to that excellent rule, when, 
taking advantage of our apparent weakness 
and real peril, he ostentatiously violated what 
he knew tw be a cherished and vital principle 
in our continental policy, and made open war 
on the system of government of which we 
were the exponents? Was there respect for 
our dignity or regard for our honor in his 
repeated attempts to secure a recognition of 
nationality for the rebel States ?” 

Taken in detail, or as a whole, the speech of 
the Emperor, as regards this country, is offen- 
sive in tone and unsatisfactory in character. 
We are not satisfied with his vague hints as to 
his policy in Mexico. We are offended by his 
lecture as to what may or ought to “ pacify” 
us, a8 if the United States were some over- 


larger number of plates than are published in all the 
otber Ladies’ Magazines combined. 

With the January number two new features are 
introduced, and will be continued, being a beautiful 
copy of some celebrated Parisian ting, colored in 
exact imitation of the original, and a plats of a Paper 
Doll with a complete set 4f costume, all distinct, and 
colored to represent a Lady'of Fashion in her various 
dresses. The January number contains a beautiful 
colored lithograph of the famous painting of “‘ The First 
Baby ’’—and a doll model in her walking costume, the 
articles of dress being separate. 

The February number contains an exquisitely colored 
lithograph of “Bo Peep,” and a doll model ball-roor 
costume, the articles of dress been separate. 

A number of populer Pictures, by the most celebrated 
Artists, are in course of preparation, and will appear in 
the March and succeeding numbers, beautifully 
colored. Subscriptions for the year, $3 50; four copies 
in one Post Office, $14; with the additional advantage 
of an extra copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

Subscriptions to be sent to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 
Published Monthly—$1 50 a year. 


This excellent Comie*Paper is now in its ninth year, 
and is the great satirical paper of America. 


Frank Leslie’s New Monthly. 


The best and cheapest Illustrated Magazine ever offered 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine and New Monthl 
sent to one address for $4 50. 


Illustrated Almanac for 1866. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac—60 Eng. . .50 cents, 
with 4 Lithographic Pictures. 
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THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER OF AMERICA. 


UNPRECEDENTED ATTRACTIONS. | 

Three Splendid Gift Plates. 
WITH NO. 39 OF 

FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNER 


each purchaser is entitled to receive the great National 
Engraving, 


**Grant in Peace,” 
The most exquisite and attractive work of the time. 
With this nfimber commences Abbeytord, a Romance 


of Three Women, a new and highly exciting Story, by 
one ot the most popular Authors ot the day. 





grown, wayward, and unreasonable child, 
without the knowledge to perceive its interests, | 
or the courage to sustain its dignity. | 

The stipendiary press will laud the speech as | 
a remarkable concession to the skill and vigor | 
of American diplomacy. But the French will | 
remain in Mexico! 





OUR PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO :. UBSCRIBE. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. | 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—PRICE 10 CENTs, OR $4 A YEAR. | 


| wishing to subscribe at any time, by taking the back 


This most splendidly illustrated weekly. record of the 
times has become the leading Illustrated Paper of 
America. It contains faithful sketches of all the lead- 
ing events of the day, both foreign and domestic, 
forming a pertect pictorial contemporary history of the 
world, It contains every new and important Invention, 
Portraits of the Celebrities of all Countries, Sketches of 
Remarkable Scenery, Art Pictures, the Striking Events 
of the Day, New Buildings, Paintings, Sculptures, &c. 
Its Literature comprises a continued Story by some 
distinguished Novelist, Original Tales, Sketches, Criti- 
cisms, Poetry, Foreign and Domestic News, Kc. 


Terms: 


One copy, three months..............seesee0- $1 00 
CES COT, GE GROEN: 00 cccccscccccscccqscces 2 00 
arr eee 4 00 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
eee Peraknuuscsodsaehins 7 50 
Four copies, one year, to one address, inone * 
WERE. cc ccccccscccsesccscoscccoccescce 15 00 
DOUG GR SD BO vnccadccnncconesesssse 20 00 


(With an extra copy gratis to the person 
sending a club of five.) 

One copy of Frank Leslie’s Mustrated News- 
paper and one copy of Frank Leslic’s 
Lady’s Magazine (the most complete 
Lady’s Book published) for one year..... 7 00 

Address 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER OF AMERICA 


Each Number contains a variety of Short Stories 
from our best American Writers, Sketches of Travel and 
Society, Natural History, Biography, Poetry, Manners 
and Customs of all Nations, Records of the Olden Times, 
Heroic Passages in History, Portraits and Biographs of 
the Self-Made Men of America, Lectures tor Young 
Folks, Gossip for the Ladies, Parlor Pastimes, Comic 
Pictures, besides new teatures of great interest and 
utility constantly introduced, making it the most com- 

rehensive and the completest Household Journal pub- 

ished. It isalso the most elaborat:ly IJustrated Family 
Paper ever presented to the public. 


Terms: 

One copy, three months.... 

One copy, six months...... sees 
ONE COPY, ONE FEAL. ...... 6 cee sece ce cceeceeees 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 

WEEE ccc cccccecoccccccecs coccesececccce .7 50 
four copies, one year, to one address, in one 

WERE ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccccscceses 15 00 

DOCS GEE GRD FOND 00s 000805 00000066 cccnce 20 00 
(With an extra copy gratis to the person 

sending a club of five.) 

One copy of Frank Lrslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady's Mag- 
azime (the most complete Lady’s Book pub- 

lished) for one year..............-.cecceeee 7 00 

Address FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Frank LcSlic’s Yilujtrirte Scitung, 
Or German Illustrated Newspaper, 


Published Weekly—price 10 cents, or $4 a year. This 
splendi Illustrated Newspaper is same size as Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaner, and is the best M[lus- 
trated Paper in the German Language. 





The Great Magazine of Fashion- 


Every purchaser of Numbers 1 and 2 of Frank 
Lesiir’s CHIMNEY CorNER is entitled to, gratis, the 
splendid Gift Plate of ‘President Lincoln’s Grand 
Reception of the Notabilities of the Nation at the White 
House, 1865."" 

No. 4 contains a careful outline-drawing, veing the 
Key to the Presentation Plate. 

With Number 33 of Frank LEsLiIe’s CHIMNEY CORNER 
each purchaser is entitled to receive a most elegant en- 
graving, entitled “ His Only Pair,” the English prints 
of which cost Thirty Dollars. 

Subscribers to the Pe pl CORNER, or FRANK 
Lusiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER (for one year), will 
receive the above three elegant Plates, gratis, all adapted 
for framing. 

THe Curmney Corner is issued every Monday in New 
York. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 


numbers from the commencement, will be entitled to 
receive the Presentation Plates, 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Pub-lisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537, Pearl street, N. Y. 





FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 


—— $$$ ___—_____ 








NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 2, 1866. 
All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be 
addressed to Frank LEswie, 537 Pearl street, New York, 


Notice —-We have no travelling agents. All 


persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 


Shall we be Moles or Swallows? 

How to facilitate travel between the upper 
and lower parts of the city, is now the pre- 
deminant question in New York. Here people 
have made up their minds to reside in one 
place and do business in another. The Har- 
pers will not live over their bookstore, as the 
Murrays of London did and do, nor will the 


to the public—devoted to useful and entertaining | patience. We are not so badly off in New 
literature. Price 15 cents a number, or $1 50 a year. York but that we can wait a year longer; to 


| The practical question of how we shall help | the seriows questions that now demand attention, 


| ourselves, is now before us. We talk of driving 
| a tunnel right through the island, and precipi- | 
| tate ourselves morn and night into a pit, and | 
‘be then whisked through an elongated cellar 
| to our destination, be it up or down. But the 
| damps—and the odors —and how shall we read | 
our morning and evening papers? and how 
| look out of the windows, and see the shops and 
the people? It will never do, to say nothing 
of the cost, water and gas-mains, and pipes 
and sewers, and endless other things, including 
the nuisance of ripping up the streets. 

Besides, there is no need of burying a man 
alive, because he sells candles and whale-oil in 
South street, and likes to live away from their 
odors. Why be a mole, when one can bea 
bird? Why not build our great longitudinal 
road in the air, where there is light and air, 
and a happy absence of water-mains and gas- 
pipes and (faugh!) of sewers! 

We shall tell our readers how this may be 
| done, next week. Meantime, let our legisla- 

tors in Albany practice the great virtue ot 





get a really rational solution of the problem of 
how to get down town and back again. 








A Standing Wonder. 


Tue Daily Express, the official paper of 
Easton, Pennsylvania, has a very interesting 
article, under the above heading, on the pro- 
gress and power of the press. Our space will 
only allow us to quote the following: 


“It is said that when Benjamin Franklin, our Penn- 
sylvanian philosopher, asked his mother’s advice as to 
whether he should start #@ newspaper or not, the old 
lady talked to him much as we would imagine Mrs. 
Partington to have done: ‘There are two papers now 
going in tne country, Benny, and I’m not quite sure 
that they wil) succeed.’ But these feeble beginnings 
nursed, and trained, and gave proper taste to the public 
mind. A spirit of inquiry and thought was excited. 
Some newspapers then at length ceased to be regarded 
as Bible truth by some, and men had opinions ot their 
own. From coarse sheets, never looked upon by the 
gentler sex, they became champions ot morality and 
eternal right. How they have increased, and how 
mighty their influence! How often do they inspire 
senators, whose thoughts begin then to flow, and mold 
legislation! What a mighty subject the liberty of the 
press! How general the recognition of its power! In 
1845 it was estimated that there were 1,000 newspapers in 
the country. What must be the number now? How com- 
mon is it for one man now to subscribe for three times 
as many paper- as were published in the whole country 
when Benny Franklin’s mother gave him that anxious 
lecture! Think of one establishment, that of Franx 
LEs ie, of 537 Pearl street, New York, publishing siz 
periodicals: the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, the Chimney 
Corner, the Illustrirte Zeilung, Budget of Fun, Lady’s 
Magazine, and New Monthly, all filled with popular read- 
ing and illustrations, We give this as an instance of 
American enterprise—an illustration of modern ideas. 
Truly the world, in all its colors, in its sunny and shady 
views, has been bronght home to every man’s door, and 
a schoolmaster is in every house.”’ 


While thanking our cotemporary for the 
compliment embodied in the closing part of 
his article, we must remind him that the list | 
he gives of our periodicals, though long, is in- | 
complete, he having omitted our Ladies’ Illus- 
trated Almanac, our Illustrated Family Almanac, 
and our Comic Almanac; besides our new 
monthly magazine, called Frank Leslie's Chil- 
dren’s Friend, saying nothing of our new | 
periodical, now on the eve of publication, an 
illustrated newspaper in the Spanish language, 
called Frank Leslie's Ilustracion Americana, 
calculated for every part of the New World 
where the Spanish tongue is spoken, which 
comprises, with one exception, the entire of 
South America, besides Cuba, St. Domingo, 
Central America, Mexico, and many parts of 
California—in fact, what the English and Ger- 
man languages are in North America, the Span- 
ish is in South America and the West Indian | 
islands. These periodicals make in ull eleven | 
distinct publications fiom one office, all more 
or less illustrated, and averaging over 420 en- 
gravings expressly prepared for us, and 470 
pages of letter-press every issue. 
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We have had occasion, several times, to alluck 





shop-keeper put his name on a modest door 
by the side of the window where he displays | 
his wares. We all insist on living ‘‘up- 


town.” It is New York instinct to do so, and a| that era. A few of its members, looking to pos- 


Gothamite greatly prefers to be uncomfortable | 


in a veneered eighteen by sixty and of indefi- 


nate height, above Madison square, and three 
miles from his business, than to live in a sub- 
stantial and roomy dwelling in St. Mark’s 
Place. The philosophy of this tendency and 
ambition it is not worth while to talk about. 


It is enough to know that we all have the in- | 


stinct, and do so pretty much for the same 
reason that birds fly and fishes swim. 

It is ‘‘our nature to,” and as we cannot 
be expected to change our natures, we must 
adapt ourselves to circumstances, or make cir- 
cumstances adapt themselves to us. Itis clear 
that we cannot set up our tabernacles above 
Murray Hill, or overlooking the Park, and yet 
sell our candles and codfish in South street. 
Not unless we can shorten the time between 
these hemispheres. Time is money, and life 
is short. 

Omnibusses and street cars would do, if we 
could only live up to good old patriarchal 
ages. But we can’t. So we must get ‘‘down 








Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, | 


With nearly 100 Illustrations of the Newest Fashions , 
avd a superb Colored Double Fashion Plate—being 


town” in less than an hour, and we cannot 
afford to deprive our Jemimas of anoiber hour 


a | in the afternoon. 


to the sweeping and radical legislation of Congress, | 
This body was elected in time of war, and reflects 


the downright, earnest, uncompromising spirit of 


sible future combinations and personal prefer- } 
ment, affect a certain moderation of tone and con- 
| servatism of action, and another and larger party, | 
| representing what there is left of the “ democ- | 
| racy,” concur with these in forming what may be 
called, although small and without a firm stand- 
point or rallying centre, an “opposition.” This | 
“opposition” has no unity or fixed object. Its 
avowed purpose “‘is to support the President.” | 
But in what? The President has avowed no | 
special policy ; he represents, or wishes to repre- | 
sent, if we understand his position, the wishes of 
the people, and waits for their expression through 
the accredited representatives of the people. We ! 
do not understand him as committed to any spe- | 
cial form or process of “ reconstruction ;” and, | 
while sharing in the common wish that this shall 
be as speedy as possible, is just as ready to yield 
his individual notions on the subject as the hum- 
blest citizen. 

Mr. Johnson was elected Vice-President under 
the same auspices and circumstances as was Con- 
gress—in a time of turmoil and excitement. Un- 
der other circumstances his nomination would 
| probably never have been made, and we may 
| sesume that a very large proportion of both 

branches of the national legislature would not 
have reached their present positions in times of 








peace, They were not elected with reference to 


and absorb all thoughts. It will be wise on their 
part not to act as if the people, in their primary 
capacity, had expressed themselves on these 
questions, and they will show prudence by avoid- 
ing rash and precipitous measures. There is no 


| need of haste in the rehabilitation of the lately 


rebel States. Time will show what measures are 
requisite to secure and perpetuate the objects for 
which the war was fought. Whatever there may 
be of legislation must be directed to this end, for 
we cannot afford to have the disturbing questions 
that so nearly broke up the Union remitted, in 
another shape, to the next generation. Our 
revolution, for it was a revolution, must be radical 
apd complete. But it need not be precipitate. 





Tue Czar of Russia has finally ended the inde- 
pendence of the Catholic Church in Poland. By 
a recent decree he has seized the whole of the 
property, real and personal, of the monasteries 
and regular clergy, and forbidden the legal collec- 
tion of arrears of tithe. The object of this last 
measure is to make the payment of tithe volun- 
tary. The clergy will henceforward be paid like 
other State officials, and of course a priest who is 
refractory will find his salary fall gently into 
arrear. This last decree will probably complete 
the breach between St. Petersburg and Rome, 
already so marked, that, at arecent audience, the 
Pope ordered the Russian Envoy out of the room, 
for saying that “Catholicism in Russia meant 
revolution.” 





Tue recent great fire in the London Docks has 
occasioned a revival of the inquiry whether a 
quicker means than that at present in use for 
raising a fire-alarm, could aot be devised? An 
answer given by one of our ablest telegraphista 
makes it appear that nothing could be easier. 
Fix a thermometer in every room of a warehouse, 
or any large building, and connect each one by a 
telegraphic wire with the nearest engine-houses., 
Under ordinary circumstances the thermometer 
behaves in the usual way, but, should a fire break 
out, the increase of temperature acting on the 
instrument, it would, as soon as the mércury 
reached a certain height, send a signal, or ring a 
bell at ali the stations with which it was connected. 
This method of making the fire give its own warn- 
ing seems to be particularly suitable for tall 
buildings, where a fire may gain headway in the 
upper stories long before it is discovered by the 
watchmen on the ground. 





An enthusiastic believer in the theory of de- 
velopment through selection has recently solicited 
the King of Prussia’s pecuniary aid on behalf of 
degenerate mankind. He hopes to be able to im- 
prove the various races of Europe by strictly ap- 
plying the principle of natural selection, by which 
Darwin assures us the lower types of organic 
beings are gradually raised into higher. But his 
Majesty, though ready to admit that there was 
great room for improvement, declined the pro- 
posal, probably remembering that his ancestor, 
Frederick the Great, had completely broken down 
in a costly Darwinian experiment when trying to 
found a race of giants, by having all the tallest 
people kidnapped and brought to Berlin. 





, 

Dvurine the Fenian trials in Ireland, a man, by 
the name of O’Keefe, who was arraigned for 
fomenting treason through articles in a news- 
paper, put in a plea for mitigation of punishment, 
on the ground that he only wrote what he could 
get paid for, and he was especially paid for assert- 
ing that the country was oppressed and discon- 
tented. He did not see why he should be pun- 
ished for doing what he was employed to do, nor 
did he see why he was more guilty than the man 
who attended the press on which the alleged 
treasonable newspaper was printed. The Court 
held there was a difference ; and so publishers 
cannot expect their writers to write outside of 
their own opinions. 





Amona the numerous proposed amendments of 
the Constitution, is one by Mr. Ashley, of Ohio, 
limiting the Presidential office to a single term. 
It is undoubtedly true that too many of our Presi- 
dents have spent their energies and misused their 
patronage to secure their election for a second 
term. This has been unfortunately true of all the 
‘*accidencies,” or Vice-Presidents, who have ob- 
tained the first position in the nation through the 
death of the President. Witness Tyler and Fill- 
more. Mr. Kelso has introduced an amendment, 
also, as follows; 


“ ARTICLE 1.—When any State within this Union, 
through its properly constituted authorities and through 
forms of law, shall attempt to absolve its citizens from 
the allegiance to the Government of the United States, 
and shall, by force of arms, resist the authority of the 
General Government, and shall be declared by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to be in a state of rebellion, 
such State shall be considered as having forfeited all 
its rights and privileges as a State, and as haying re- 
verted to the condilion of a territory, subjecty like all 
other territories, to the disposition of Congress; and 
the President of the United States shall immediately, 
by proclamation, close the ports of entry to such State, 
and shall proc: ed to suppréss such rebellion, and to 
hold such territory by military authority, until Congress 
shall have provided a gove: ninent fer the same.” 





A Miss Emma Hanpinog, an English lady, who 
has had the benefit of a residence in this country, 
where, we are told, she “has lectured with a suc- 
cess and influence unprecedented in the history 
of the country” (!!?7?), is now astounding, or try- 
ing to astound, the cockneys of London with her 
eloquence. The Saturday Review yields two 
coluinns to a notice of her pretensions, and say3: 


“ As to the manner of the oratress, it is really worth 
a visit to St. James’s Hall to witness the phenomeno®- 
Two hours of it was, as they would say in America, ® 
caution; but ten minutes of Miss Hardinge is a treat— 
ofa sort. Such studied attitudinizing, such melo-ir* 
matic starts and boufces, and solemn stalking about 
the stage; such a flux of talk—not a cataract, but a s0!ld- 
sustained, never-pausing rush of words; such a plvoD 
asm of emphasis; such a ranting of statistics, and er] 
ing a page of Custom House returns with the air 
accent and deportment of Constance or 
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Ser an —_— o! 957,000 a on ary dwarfs, the Obongo. There was so much trouble vee They, however, returned home with their ann phe on Gove a3 yo oe on 


magnifi 
oods—all this before, in England at least, 
Gitnessed, oven on 0 ylation.” 





Mz. 8. Brace writes to the London Atheneum, 
propounding a new hypothesis regarding the 
moon, founded on obrervations of the photogra- 
phic cartes de vistte of that luminary. Having, 
as he says, familiarized his eyes to the stereoscopic 
appearance of snow, he has “ come to the convic- 
tion that the surface of the moon turned toward 
the earth is ina glacial condition, and that the 
greater part of its surface is covered with ice and 
snow. For not only does the color of the luminous 
part of the moon's surface correspond to that of 
Alpine stereescopes, but the texture of the sur- 
face is glacial, and evidently reflected from masses 
of ice and snow, presenting all the semi-trans- 
parent appearance of Alpine scenery where the 
principal parts are covered with snow, the roek 
being only bared here and there. Now, the rea- 
son for determining this glacial state, is the white- 
ness in the stereoscope of all the elevated portions, 
especially of the polar regions, and the peaks of 
the highest lunar mountains. For, if the moon’s 
surface were composed of plutonic rocks, such as 
granites, traps, basalts, etc., or covered with lavas 
and cinders, or other volcanic products, these 
would give, under the strongest sunlight, and at 
the highest elevations, neutral, not white tints.” 





An old story is related of Charles Lamb, but a 

good one, and may be new to some of our readers. 
A friend of a certain poet,tor, rather, rhymester, 
submitted some of the verses of the latter to” 
Lamb, for his judgment. He was to meet the 
gentleman at dinner, and the poems were shown 
to him a little before the author’s arrival. When 
he came, he proved to be empty and conceited. 
During dinner Lamb fell into. the delightful droll- 
ery of saying, now and again, “ That reminds me 
of some verses I wrote when I was very young,” 
and then quoted a line or two, which he recol- 
leoted, from the gentleman’s book, to the latter's 
amazement and indignation. Lamb, immensely 
diverted, capped it all by introducing the first 
lines of “ Paradise Lost,” “Of man’s first dis- 
obedience,” as also written by himself, which ac- 
tually brought the gentleman on his feet, burst- 
ing with rage. He said he had sat by and allowed 
his own “little verses” to be taken without pro- 
test, but he could not endure to see Milton pil- 
laged. 
. Tuere is an insane tendency on the part of a 
certain class of our people to mutilate and destroy 
every object of art or interest within their reach, 
Not content with penciling their vulgar names on 
the walls of public edifices, or, worse still, carving 
them in with knives, they cannot refrain from 
robbing and defacing the commonest objects of 
utility which may happen to have some interest- 
ing association. connected with it. A few days 
ago two women in Washington were arrested for 
clipping pieces from the curtains and laces in 
the White House, and now we find a formal com- 
plaint made in Congress that all the more 
delicate emblems in the relievo groups on tlie 
panels of the bronze doors of the Capitol have 
been broken off as relics or trophies by stupid 
boors or unprincipled vagabonds. A watch should 
be set for the miserable wretches guilty of such 
vandalism, and they should be incontinently taken 
down into the vaults of the Capitol, and there 
soundly flogged. A few lessons of this kind 
would stop the evil. 








In a recent terrible gale off the coast of France 
the London, a fine screw steamship, bound for 
Australia, was lost, with 220 lives, only one small 
boat’s load of sailors and passengers being saved. 
When, after laborious pumping, it was evident the 
ship must go down, Captain Martin informed the 
passengers that there was no farther hope. They 
all met their inevitable fate with cool courage, 
listening quietly to the exhortations of Mr. 
Draper, a clergyman on board, working strenu- 
ously at the pumps, and talking calmly. At last 
the port pinnace was lowered—the other boats 
having been stove. Captain Martin ordered the 
chief engineer to take the command, as, the fires 
being out, he could have no further duty to’ per- 
form, and the engineer’s men and three second- 
class passengers got into her. There was still a 
vacant place, and a Mr. Hickman was asked to 
take it, but he “ promised his wife to die with 
her,” and refused. Then the captain was im- 
plored to go, but, in his own words, “he 
thought it his duty to ge down with his 
passengers,” and the same tone prevailed 
throughout the ship. Several of the passengers 
loaded revelvers to shoot themselves as the ship 
went down, and so avoid the painful struggle with 
the waves, but their is no proof that they used 
them, though the men in the boat saw the final 
catastrophe. They put off, and almost before 
they could get away saw the poop swept of its 
passengers, and the ship immediately settle down, 
stern foremost, carrying down all on board. 





Tue cattle plague, which people here expect 
will reach the United States, with the cholera, in 
the spring, seems to be preventable in a degree, 
if not wholly, by vaccination with the kine-pox— 
iteclf a safeguard to humanity, derived from the 
bovine race. According to accounts from Eng- 
land, vaccine lymph from a child seems to be the 
best to begin with, the virus being subsequently 
communicated from animal toanimal. Mr. Tolle- 
mache, the High Sheriff of Cheshire, has tried an 
experiment whieh, if it had been but a little more 
extensive, weuld have e: ‘i.e whole country vac- 
Cinating. He kept a vaccinated calf five days, in 
& small yard, with aniraals unmistakably sick with 
the disease, and the calf never even drooped. 





Mr. Du Caariv, the Franco-American gentle- 
man, who made a reputation out of gorillas, has 
Bow invented, or, rather, discovered a race of 


about making people believe his former stories, that 
he ought to have taken the precaution to add a 
photographic apparatus to the equipment for his 
last expedition. He says he met, in the equatorial 
region of West Africa, a raceef little people called 
Obongos, aud usually about a foot shorter than 
average Europeans and Americans. He only 
measured one man, the rest running away, and he 
was small; but he measured a number of women, 
the tallest of whom was five feet, while others 
ranged from four feet four 2nd a quarter inches to 
four feet eight inches. Anything is possible in 
equatorial Africa, of course; but still, as these 
people seem smaller than the Lapps, and Mr. du 
Chaillu may one day meet a tribe with tails, the 
photographic apparatus would be very useful. 








SIMPLY THIS, AND NOTHING 
MORE! 


Tue following are the passages, relating to the 
United States, in the speech of the Emperor of 
France, delivered to the Legislative Chambers, on 


in another place : ‘ 


“*In Mexico the govermment founded upon the will of | 
the people is being consvlidated. The opposition, | 
conquered and dispersed, have no longer achief. The | 
national troops have displayed valor, and the country | 
has found guarantees ot order and security, which have , 
developed its resources, and raised its commerce with | 


of francs. 


tion was approaching its termination, I am coming to 
an understan 
the epoch for the recall of our troops, before their 
return is effectuated, without compromising the French 
interests which we have been defending in that remote 
country. 
“North America, issuing victoriously from a formid- 
able struggle, has re-established the Union,and solemnly 
ed the abolition of slavery. France, which 
‘orgets no noble page in her history, offers up sincere 
wishes for the prosperity of the great American 
republic, and for the maintenance of the amicable 
relations which soon will have had a cen *s duration. 
The emotion produced in the United States by the 
presence of our troops on the Mexican soil will be 
pacified by the frankness of our declarations. The 
American people will comprehend that our expedition, 
to which we invited them, was not opposed to their 
interests. Two nations equally jealous of their inde- 
pendence, ought to avoid every step which might effect 
their dignity and their honor.” 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Dom ic.—A Mississippi paper announced that 
“the wife p in Gasconade county would probably 
amount to 15,000 gals.” The next paper explained that 
it was intended to use the word wine instead of “‘ wife.” 


— Lieut.-Gen. Grant has contributed the sum of 
$5,000 to aid in the erection of the Metropolitan (Metho- 
dist Episcopal) Church, Washington. Gen. Grant is of 
Methodist parentage and connections, which in part 
explains his muniticent contribution. 


—— According to the report of the Treasurer-General 
of Rhode Island, the public debt of that State is $3,826,- 
800 51. 


—— The gross receipts of the three principal theatres 
of Philadelphia—Chestnut street, Arch street, and Wal- 
nut street—in 1865, were $419,315, upon which tax was 
paid to the amount of $8,288 90. 


— The Legislative Assembly of Arizona Territory 
have adopted resolutions sustaining John N. Goodwin, 
the newly-elected Delegate to Congress, against misre- 
presentations by Charles D. Paston, his predecessor. 
— Asoeating the Bangor Whig, a member of the 
Penobscot bar claims, in a motion for a new trial, ‘* That 
the verdict was against law and the weight of evidence, 
and that the jury were unduly influenced by the great 
personal beauty of the female plaintiff.” 
— The Goths and Vandals still continue to invade 
the White House. The other day three women were 
arrested, in the east room of the Presidential mansion, 
for clipping the curtains! 
— It has been decided, in Massachusetts, that a 
regularly ordained female preacher can legally unite a 
couple in marriage. 
— A newly-arrived John Chinaman, in California: 
urchased some ice, and, finding it very wet, laid it out 


“ As I expressed the hope last year that our expedi- | tempted to arrest the elephant. 


— An attempt was made a few months ago to steal 
the eqrpee of a drowned man from the grave to which 
it had been consigned in Franklin Cemetery, Philadel- 


ing the grave-yard, found that men had been excavating 
the grave, 


—— A married lady, only seventeen years of age, was 
drowned while skating on the Schuylkill, at Philadel- 
phia. The ice gave way, and five persons were precipi- 
tated into the watur, four of whom were rescued. 


running was a part of the rebellion, and that all pro» 
perty used, and all profits made in it, are subject to 
rules of war, have sent agents South, who have seized 
all cotton and other property intended for blockade- 
running, and have called upon all engaged in this busi- 
ness to state, under oath, their associates, the amount 
of their business, their profits, etc. 


— The editor of the Louisville Journal, alluding to 
& recent interview with the President, says: ‘* We ex- 
pected to find the President weary and worn and hag- 
gard. Never were we more mistaken. He was in the 
finest and most vigorous health, his face as fresh as in 
earliest manhood, ere the ‘storms of state’ beat upon 
him, and as calm and serene and cheerful as if only the 
responsibilities of a private citizen rested upon him. 
It would have been evident to any one, seeing him as 
we saw him, that he is a firm, resolute, seli-poised man, 





the 23d January. We have commented on these | confident, but not vainly or arrogantly confident, in his 
| Own strength, and as immovable as a rock or mountain 


in his own deep and fixed purposes. His will is like his 
frame, and that is of iron.” 


Poreigns—a funny scene occurred in the streets of 
Manchester, England, ‘last month. The keepers of an 
elephant belonging to a menagerie were taking the 


animal through one of the public thoroughf res at one 


France alone from twenty-one to seventy-seven millions | 0’Clock in the morning, when the passers-by became 


frightened at the unusual spectacle, and the police at- 
His keepers, however, 
stimulated him to resistance, and the elephant’s trunk 


with the Emperor Maximilian to fix | = more than a match for the clubs of the officers. 


e struck the men, and they fled for their lives. 


— On New Year’s eve, the landlord of the Hotel 
d’Angleterre, at Franfort-on-the-Maine, sent to the 
American consul, and a number of other Americans 
who board at the hotel, a large bowl of punch, after the 
German — and added, as a national compliment, 
a large caké mounted with the American flag, and coat 
of arms, molded in the frosting. 


—— The Chinese in the Colony of Victoria, Australia, 
are once évery two years called upon to convey 500 
bodies to China, that number representing the rate ot 
mortality among a certain class of celestials on the 
gold fields to whom the privilege of interment in Chinese 
soil is specially granted. 

— Evening lectures for the working classes have 
been introduced into France lately, and have proved a 
great success. The Government has taken official notice 
of them, and the Minister of Public Instruction has de- 
cided to have them continued. 


— The Aborigines of Australia are fast dying out, 
from the same cause which leads to the decay of the 
American Indians—rum. Only 59 couples now remain 
of a once powerful tribe. There has been only one child 
born among them for many years. 


— Mr. Lloyd, an Englishman, is going to establish 
several colonies between Vera Cruz and the City of 
Mexico, and a ship-load of European emigrants have 
just landed in Yucatan to form the nucleus of a settle- 
ment. 


—— There are 349 houses to be taken down in the old 
part of Paris before the 15th of April, which will cause 
10,000 families, comprising 40,000 souls, to be displaced, 
and compel them to seek other lodgings. 


—— Death having made several vacancies of late in 
the Sacred College, the Pope has, at the present mo- 
ment, no fewer than 15 scarlet hats to dispose of. 


— There were in China, in 1865, 187 missionaries, 
including ladies. Of these 92 are American, 77 are 
English, and 18 are German. 


— Liszt, the great German composer, has received 
an official invitatiun to compose a march and mass for 
the approaching coronation of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, at Pesth, as King of Hungary. 


—— The son of a general in the English army, named 


imprisonment at hard labor, for stealing an overcoat 
from the Westminster Palace Hotel, London, on the 
30th of December. 


tumber of inhabitants as follows: Men, 100,034; wo- 
men, 95,569; priests, monks and students, 4,585; pon- 
tifical soldiers, 4,732; Jews, 4,495; prisoners, 377. Mar- 
ried persons, four-tenths of the population. 

— The English court-martial which tried the cap- 
tain and master of the British steamer Bulldog, lately 
destroyed at Cape Haytien, Hayti, found them guilty of 





in the sun. On going to look for it again, he 


ghany City, Penn. It comprises seven acres with clear 
ice, and a half-mile race-course, with buildings and a 
reception room for ladies. The buildings cost $10,000, 


— The first case of a colored man testifying against 
a white man, in a court of justice in Tennesse, took 
place on Saturday, in Nashville, at the trial of McGill, 
for an attempt to rob and murder Gee, 


— Brigham Young has been made a forlorn widower 
twenty-eight times during his conjugal experi:ice. He 
endur s his many bereavementa with the iortitude of a 
Dahomey chief. One hundred and eighty-five com- 
forters are still spared to him. 


— A Maine paper says there must either be rain 
sent to fill the wells, which are almort dry, otherwise 
the Maine law will have to be repealed, so that some- 
thing can be had to drink. 


— The fines, penalties and forfeitures collected in 
internal revenue cases for the six months last past 
amounted to $640,000. 


—— Judge Kelley, in a recent speech in the House of 
Representatives, read from an Alabama newspaper a 
statement that in one county in that State there were, 
in one week, five exetutions of negroes by the regular 
sentence of courts, for the crime of larceny—two of the 
executiors being for stealing a horse. The newspaper 
in question justifies the hanging. It also contains the 
senience of a negro to ninety-nine years’ imprisonment 
for stealing potatoes. 


—— A widow lady, named Mrs. Henrietta Watts, from 
Dayton, Ohio, accompanied by her chiidren, arrived in 
Chicago lately. On the cars she formed the acquaint- 
ance of a man, who, after many inquiries as to her his- 
tory, proposed to marry her. To this she consented, 
and they proceeded to a hotel for that purpose. Whilst 
there, the man, by the practice of his strategy, got 
session of $250 belo g to Mrs. Watts, and a! nded, 
leaving her entirely tute in a strange city. 

—— It is not generally known that soldiers who have 
lost limbs in the service ot the United States are entitled 
to artificial substitutes, that can be procured upon the 
presentation of evidence of honorable discharge, and 
that the wound causing the loss of limb was received in 
service. They are furnished free of charge, and do not 
affect any pension or bounty--laim the soldier may have 
against the Government. 

— A sensation was created in an Episcopal church 
in Rochester, by the sudden death of a lady during the 
reading of the Psalter, and while the wo “ Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil,”” were being repeated. 

— A precocious pair, of fourteen and fifteen sum 
poe tively, residing in Baltim»re, took it into 
their hea 


followed, and found the youth 





girl sewing for « clothing store, both happy as cooing 


— The finest skating park in the country is at Alle | 


to get married, which they did, and started | 
for the congenial society of Washington. The parents | wives of bis bichness, with about four attendants on | thing until you have got it, and then be saving of it. 
selling papers, and the each, and the remainder is made up of night-watchers, 


negligence, whereupon the former was dismissed the 


found it had disappeared, and forthwith accused the | 8¢rVice and the latter reprimanded. 
whole Chinese neighborhood with larceny. A general| ——In May last, the corner-stone of a new Roman 
riot was the consequence, | Catholic cathedral was laid in Pekin. It is to be of mag- 


nificent d:mensions—300 feet long, and 150 teet in 
breadth, to the extremes of the transept. Its spire wili 
overtop the loftiest of the palaces of tne imperial city. 


—— It is stated that Prince Christian, of Augusten- 
burg, the future husband of the Princess Helena of 
England, will be invested with the rank of Royal High- 
ness. The royal couple are to reside in England, and 
Frogmore is to be their home. The provision, for 
which the assent of Parliament will be asked, is likely 
to be a dower of £30,000 and £6,000 a year. The mar- 
riage wiil not take place until June next. 


— The Moniteur des Soies publishes a list of the 
prices of silks in France on the Ist of January, 1865, 
| and on the first of the present year, from which it ap- 
pears that 25 articles have increased in value 20 per cent. 
during the last year. ‘The quantity of plain silks ex- 
ported from Lyons during the past year is equsl to 
that exported during the yeur isi4, but the production 
has diminished by 13,000,000 trancs. 

—A terrible conflagration, atttended with loss of 
life, took place recently at Muricl-en-France (Seine-et- 
Oise), in a large farm-house, to which was attached an 
out-nouse, containing a distillery of spirits. All the per- 
sons employ: d were at work as usual, when suddenly a 
loud explosion was heard, and immediately afterwa:ds 
the whole building was on fire. 
ratus called the rectifier, containing 90 hectolitres of 
| alcoho] had burst, and the liquid catching fire, spread 
hke a torrent of lava in all directions, igniting eve y- 
thing in its passage. At the moment of the explosion, 
six Belgian workmen were standing near the rectifier. 
Four perished in the conflagration; the other two ma- 


great torture some hours after. 


—A woman named Barlow has given birth, in 
London, to a child with two heads. The baby, five weeks 
old, is a deep affliction to its 
been born with a second head attached to the first, in 





| such a manner that the smallest twist or sudden move- 


| ment would cause immediate death. The poor, mother 
is unable to lay it down without fear, and unable to 
dress it without the assistance of another person. 


— Many railway travelers in England now carry 
keys to lock and unlock railway carriages, #0 that they 
may let themselves out in cases of great emergency, and 
lock themselves in. The keys carried by some noble- 
men and gentlemen are made of silver. 


* _— Among the nineteen people in Europe, whose 
names are known, who bave died during the past year, 
aged over one hundred years, eleven were females. 
The average ages of women, we believe, are greater than 
those of men. 

—— The Neilgher?y Excelsior draws a etrange picture 
of the life 'ed by'the Rajah of Mysore. His palace is 
filled with upwards of 800 people. There are some 50 





| 


prophesying Brahmins, officers of the Zenana, etc. 


The superintendent of the Cemetery, awakened | 
y the barking of dogs, arose from his bed, and search- | 


— Government, taking the grotihd that blockadc- | 


é 
E 
s 


the niissionaries free passes fo 
have deeided that religious journals and books shall nof 
be subject to any tax. ‘icin 
— “Bull fights” are going out of fashion in 

and elephants are now Pp against bulls. 
| time since an elephant of the name of Pizarro 

| bravely against two young bulls. Wounded in 
| of the beast ee oath he. —) it suing away a 
| of the e nec sen 

| bal, and pin Bare crusbed the ribs of the other under 


| since they were both at the theatre, and 
flowers to the object of their aff-ctions. The young 


| lady took up ofily one of the bouquets, whereupon the 


| 


| tial Insurance Company, by ins 


slighted swain called out the favored one and ran him 
through the body with # rapier. The wounded man is 
not expected to recover. 

— A Dr. Thompson Whalley has been arrested in 
London on a charge of dotrending the British Pruden- 


of his patients. In one inetance the 
had insured died of a cancer in the rectum, an in 
complaint. The prisoner was committed for’ 








FOUR DAYS WITHOUT SLEEP.’ 


Amona the punishments practiced by the 
Chinese, who seem to have a preternatural ingenuity in 
devising those which are most painful and horrible, is 
that of inflicting death by depriving the alleged criminal 
of sleep. In 1850, a Chinese merchant of Amoy was 
condemned to die by this process. He was placed under 
the care of guards, who were relieved every two hours, 
and who were directed not to permit him to close his 
eyes night or day. On the eighth day, his sufferings 
were so intense that he begged to be strangled, and this 
doom was mercifully conceded to him. 

We are reminded of this incident by an t, now 
going the rounds of the newspapers, of a young man of 
Portsmouth, N. H., who lately undertook, in a wager, 
to walk 100 miles in as many consecutive hours. We 
do not record his name, as we do not wish to gratify his 
foolish ambition for notoriety. He undertook his feat 
in a public hall, a certain number of circuits of whick 
made up a mile. The account states that, at the close of 
the first twenty-four hours, he became weary, and felt a 
stronger disposition to sleep than he afterward experi- 
enced, This was driven off, but the efforts produced a 
severe headache, which continued during the remaining 
days. On the next day he felt drowsy, but wae so excited 
that he would sit down without napping. Every hour 
the circuiting the room forty-two times was regularly 
performed, in times ranging from twenty to thirty 
minutes. On that morning he began to be discouraged, 
and expressed a wish to abandon further effort. His 
advisers persuaded him, and he renewed his efforts, 
and, as he expressed it, with a determined will to 
succeed, 

On the third day he was more wakeful, his nervous 
excitement having increased—probably by the strong 
tea, which was his only beverage. His head was ban- 
daged, and bathed with rum and alum frequently. He 
stumbled from weakness and weariness, but got up 
without help. The fourth and last day was one of 
weariness, aching limbs, aching head, and prostration. 
He required to be supported as he went his hourly 
rounds, In his 95th hour he famted and fell. Every 
hour of the last four he was bathed all over with rum 
and alum. In the ninty-ninth hour he again fell in 
faintness. The last hour at length arrived, and with 
his assistants, he completed his forty-two circuits in 
thirty-three minutes. He now received fresh energy 
from the idea that he had accomplished his feat, and, 
unaided, he literally dragged his limbs once more around 
the hall, to show that he was still awake, and, amid the 
cheers of a large audience, he retired. 








Warren, was committed and sentenced to nine monthe | 


The part of the appa- | 


naged to escape, but one was so burned that he died in | 


parents’ family, having | 


In an hour’s time he was at his home and on his pillow. 
| But for him sound sleep was not safe ; his medical 
attendant was with him through the night, awaking 

him every hour. He was under so strong nervous ex- 
| cifement that he at times had to be held in bed by his 
| attendants; his dreams were tearful—of more miles to 


— The official statistics of the city of Rome give the | travel, and that his bandages were lost, and that his 


bathing materials had given out. This was evident by 
his exclamations. Next morning he was bx tter, but he 
has not yet got rid of the swelling of his limbs, of weari- 
ness in his back, and of his headache. He took his 
meals regularly during the four days, and such doses 
as the doctors prepared. 

He telis us that he went to the extent of human endur- 
| ance; he has no idea that he could have sustained him- 
self three hours longer. Although he realized $500 on 
the bet, and $280 as admission fees, yet ten times that 
— would not induce him again to make a like 
effort. 
| Alike feat was performed in California a few years 

since. In Baltimore it was attempted by a man who 


| died in the ninty-seventh hour, 








DOES THE SPIDER EAT ITS WEB? 


Frmep with emulation, I carefully watched a 
common garden spider (Zpeira diadema), which I found 
as entertaining as wonderful. I commenced by destroy- 
ing the web of a fine, fat #pider, and the owner appeared 
excessively .stonished as her web coliapsed around her. 
At length she took refuge in an inverted flower-pot, 
where I found her two hours after. I am inclined to 
think that during this period she was preparing mate- 
rials for a new web. I found, in every case, where a 
web is destroyed, that the spider goes away to some 
quiet spot, and, drawing his legs closely round him, 
remains quiet two or three hours. period 
of repose the spider is stupid and dull—just gives an 
impatient shuffle when touched, but does not run off. as 
spiders generally do when disturbed. I watched again, 
then left, and when I returned, in half an hour, I found 
the spider as active as a spider could be, in building a 
new web, the old one, which, at my last visit, was still 
| hanging, bad now vanished. Had the spider eaten it? 
* That’s the rub.” 

By a lucky chance, another spider came along the 
_— af wood, from the end of which my spider aad 

tened one of her foundation lines. ‘They met.” 
and im an instant the claws of each was shot out with a 
dexterity that a pugilist might envy ; the blows were 
given in exactly the same manner as a cat strikes her 

antagonist. The trespassing spider was soon convinced 
| that it would be the height of folly to stop where he was; 
so, fastening a line from where he stood, he let him- 
self down on to a convolvulus leaf. My friend rushed 
| to the spot where spider No. 2 had fastened his line, and 

seizing on it (the other end of which, be it remembered, 
| was in communication with spider No. 2’s body), began 

to wind him off—that is to say, she drew the line in to- 
ward herself in the same manner that a sailor hauls in 
a rope, but with a rapidity that was truly wonderful; 
the front legs were moved so quickly that my eyes could 
scarcely follow them. Spider No. 2 having a decided 
objection to his vitals being wound away in this sort of 
manner, put an end to my friend’s little me by 
cutting the line. Spider No. 1 had now collected web 
that amounted to the size of a large pea; when she 
found the supply cut off, she began stowing it away in 
her own body, forcing it in with her two front claws, 
and in a few moments not a was left. 











Tue best way to be happy is not to want any: 





Pudding and milk isa thing to have, so one has 
not too much of it. . 
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THE LIFE LADDER FOR ENCLISH 
ICE SPORTS. 


Ir will be interesting to such of our readers 
as are skaters, or who believe in the sports of the ice, 
to get an idea of the life-saving contrivances of the Eng- 
lish. This ladder is the one presented by the Royal 
Humane Society to Prince Albert, and used by the royal 

kating parties at Virginia Water, in Windsor Park. 
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AN IRISH POST OFFICE AT KERRY, IRELAND.—FROMJA SKETCH BY JOSEPH BEOKER.@ 


The manner of its use is obvious, and it is calculated to 
reach 25 feet beyond the reach of the men guiding it. 
In this country, so far as we have heard, there are no 
life-saving ice ladders. On Central Park there is no 
necessity for such an article, the public not being al- 
lowed on the pond until its safety is beyond question, 
and even should askater go in, the depth of water would 
not be above the waist of an ordinary sized man, On 
other places through the country, such, for instance, as 
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a maica Pond, Boston, or the Schuyl- 
kill, Philadelphia, its use would be 
great, and might be the means of sav- 
ing many lives, 


HEN AND CHICKENS, 
By Sir Edwin Landseer. 


WE present this week one of 
those exquisite works of art, 
well worthy of being cut from 
the pages and framed. Sir 
Edwin Landseer is an artist to 
whom the world 1s indebted 
for more popular pictures than 
perhaps any that have ever 


to all who have any taste in art, 
from the fact of their having 
been multiplied by thousands 
of engravings: ‘ Bolton Abbey 
in the Olden Time,” ‘‘ Wel- 
lington Visiting the Field of 
Waterloo,”’ ‘‘ Laying Down the 
Law,”’ “War” and “ Peace,”’ 
*« Jack in Office,”’ and a hun- 
dred others, that will stamp 
his name highest on the list 
of eminent painters. Of all 
his beautiful pictures ‘‘ The 
Hen and Chickens” is net the 
least, either in that perfect ex- 
pression he gives to everything 
that comes from under his hand, or purely as 
a work of art. 





AN IRISH POST OFFICE IN 


KILLARNEY. 

WE give, this week, another of the 
sketches taken by our special Artist, who went 
to Vaiencia Bay to sketch the laying of the 
Atlantic cable. The scene is a few miles from 
the town of Killarney, on the road to Cahir- 
civeen. To all the country round the Post 
Office is a spot of wonderful interest, and about 
its mud walls, and under its thatch, gathers 
all the village gossip. The arrival of the Ame- 
rican mail is a matter of especial interest, and 
then comes those who have relatives in every 
part of this great country, to get letters, or 
hear those of others read, perhaps to get the 
remittances of money that aid them in joining 
the ones they love best on earth. 

The Post Office everywhere is a spot of great 
interest, but the Irish Post Office is especially 
s0, from the fact of its intimate connection 
with this country, and that through it many 
of the people get the pittance which will keep 
them from starvation, sent, perhaps, by some 
hard-working relative in the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 





AN IMPORTANT LIFE-SAVING 
INVENTION. 
Brown & Level’s Safety Boat Tackle 


Cuyahoga, Captain John Faunce, made a trip 
down the bay, for the purpose of testing a 
newly-invented apparatus for lowering boats 
overboard from vessels while under headway, 
or in g rough sea. It is well-known to seafar- 
ing men that great difficulty and danger ar« 
often encountered in clearing a boat from its 








INTERIOR VIEW OF CARPENTERS’ HALL, PHILADELPHIA—THE OLD CONGRESS DESK AND CHAIRS. 
SEE PAGE 365. 


heavy sea is running; and in many cases of 
disasters at sea, the boats, which otherwise 





Tue United States revenue cutter | 


tackle while the vessel is in motion, or when a | 
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might have been available in saving the lives of the 
passengers and crew, are swamped, or crushed along- 
side, before they can be got clear of the vessel. 

By the use of this new method of attaching the tackle, 
a boat can be instantly cleared from all attachments to 
the vessel by one man, either when the boat is resting 
in the water, or at any height above it. 

In the experiments on the 2d uf February, an ordinary 
ship’s cutter, with all its crew on board, was repeatedly 
dropped overboard while the steamer was under full! 
headway, and landed in perfect safety, and without 
shipping any noticeable amount of water. 

The boat was lowered in the usual manner from the 
davits, and at the word of command from the officer on 
deck, one of the oarsmen, sitting amidships, instantly dis- 
connected the boat from the tackle, and allowed her to 
float away. This was done sometimes with the boat rest- 
ing in the water, and sometimes while she was several 
feet from it. In éase of necessity, as of a person falling 
overboard, a boat can be dropped directly from the 
davits, without lowering at all, or checking the headway 
uf the vessel. The cost of the apparatus is comparatively 
trifling, and there seems no reason why it should not 
at once be adopted on all sea-going vessels. With the 
terrible list of lives lost by shipwreck which the last 
year presents, it cannot be reckoned less than a crime 
to neglect any attainable means of increased safety for 
the future, The officers of the Cuyahoga expressed 
fhemselves highly gratified with the result of the experi- 
ment. We have seen, also, statements from the com- 
manding officers of the United States revenue cutter 
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THE ENGLISH, ILLUSTRATED BY 


Shubrick, and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s 
steamers Colorado and Goiden City, on all of which 
vessels the apparatus has been used, all of whom speak 
in high terms of its efficiency and usefulness. 

Those of our readers who have not forgotten the 
terrible loss of life on board the ill-fated steamers Golden 
Gate and Brother Jonathan, on the Pacific coast, will 
recollect that it was attributed to the inability of de- 
taching the boats. As a late instance, we can cite the 
steamship London, lost with 200 lives. Had this vessel 
(as the former-mentioned) been provided with Brown & 
Level’s Tackle, the boats, instead of being swamped or 
stove, would have carried off all her passengers safely, 
as the one boat-load did escape, In ordinary cases of 
foundering at sea, scarcely one boat in ten escapes in 
the launching. If this is so—and no sailor doubts it— 
what is the use of boats, except they be provided with 
some safe and reliable tackle? In recommending this 
@reatdnvention, we are actuated by two motives—one, 
as a matter of humanity; and the other, a patriotic pride 
that an American has been the first to promulgate it. 
The owners and inventors of the apparatus are Messrs. 
Brown & Level, of San Francisco, Cal. 








GREENWICH FAIR, ENCLAND. 


GREENWICH is a beautiful village, about five 
miles from London, and situated on the south side of 
the river Thames. Every reader of Sir Walter Scott 
must remember it as being the scene of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s famous cloak adventure with, good Queen Bess, 
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THE PRESENT MODE OF LAUNCHING A BOAT. WITH ITS DANGERS. 


BOATS FROM DAVITS INSTANTANEOUSLY, 





as the English delight to call the lion-hearted, hard- 
faced daughter of that model Englishman, Henry VIII. 
Here the sovereigns of England had a palace, which 
was built, in 1433, by the Duke of Gloucester, father to 
Richard III. Previously to this, it had been the resi- 
dence of Edward I. The palace built by Gloucester was 
enlarged and improve’ by Edward IV., and Henry VII. 
lived here most of his time. At Greenwich, Henry VIIL, 
Mary, and Elizabeth were born. But Greenwich now 
is chiefly remarkable tor four things—the royal hospital 
for aged and disabled sailors of the British navy, the 
astronomical observatory, the park, and the fair, which 
is held at Easter. 

Greenwich sends two members to Parliament, and has 
a population of about 120,000 persons. But the event we 
have most to do with is the fair, which our picture pre- 
sents a scene from. This laste three days, and com- 
mences on Easter Monday. Hither all the cockneys 
wend, and regale themselves with gingerbread-nuis, 
ale, and every conceivable game, from donkey-racing 
and raree-shows to pi and toss, and the drama, both 
tragic and comic—saying nothing about pantomime and 
single combats, which represent one British Jack-Tar 
vanquishing half-a-dozen Frenchmen—is always im- 
mensely po e 

In order to enjoy a Greenwich fair, you should start 
at London wo and drive along the rosd leading 
to Greenwich. About a mile out of London, every vacans 
spot from there to Greenwich is occupied with a booth, 
in which the principal articles for sale are gingerbread 
of every conceivable shape, from a human hesgt toa 
cock in boots, covered with gold leaf; toys, eandies, 
etc., make up the complement. On arriving 9¢ the fair, 
which is held in the park, you are greeted with number- 
less bands of music, all playing different tunes. The 
booths are given up tothe drama—a full.grown tragedy 
lasting about ten minutes; it abounds im ghosts, mur- 
ders, trap-doors, and single combats, and defies descrip, 
tion. 

This scene of riot and debaychery was kept up for 
three days and three nights with such gusto, that it has 
lately been abolished by act of Parliament, not withous 
@ severe struggle on the part, of the old fogics, who, 
maintained that tt was part and parcel of the British 
Constitution, and ought to be, like the customs of the 
Medes and Persians, immutable! Asa relic of the past, 
and an instance of the manaers of an age fast passing 
away, we have thought it might interest our readers, 
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CRAWFORD AND THE NECRO. 
BY J. W, WATSON. 

[Ween Crawford was making his statue of “‘ Free- 
dom” to surmount the dome of the Capitol, the man 
who had superintended the mechanism of the work 
from the cocimencement, left him, after making an ex- 
cessive demand, declaring ti. at his demand would have 
to be acceded to, as he was the only man in America 
who could do the work. A negro slave, who had 
askisted in the molding, declared his ability to accom- 
plish the labor, and was entrusted with it. The statue 
entered the world from under his hands.) 


Tue sculptor watched the ponderous mass 
Grow daily in his hungry eyes, 

And dreamed of all his wealth of fame, 
When the proud goddess should arise, 
And in completeness sweep the skies, 

And cry aloud his name, 


Upreared before a nation’s gaze, 
The marble pile in vastness stands, 
Crowned by its gorgeous sunlit dome. 
There, made by many milion hands, 
And looking forth on many lands, 
Is “‘ Freedom’s” future home. 


Before the stalwart founder’s arm, 
The molton metal, sound and true, 
In wondrous strength and artist will, 
And queenly beauty daily grew ; 
While round about, of dusky hue, 
The workmen ply their skill. 


Slaves were they all, those dusky men ; 
They knew of Freedom as a word, 
A fable, like some fairy tale, 
A something that they once had heard, 
At which their pulses wildly stirred, 
Their tawny cheeks grew pale, 


Meanwhile the glorious work went on; 
The bubbling iron filled the mold ; 
Each bolt and rivet in its place, 
Proves worth its weight in virgin gold, 
While limb, and tress, and draping fold, 
In fullness grew apace. 


At last, when hope was at its height, 
The master-workman, strong in greed, 
Stood boldly forth—not dusky he— 
And said, “‘ Be gold my only meed, 
I know no other faith or creed, 
The work must stop for me.” 


The sculptor stood aghast and mute, 
Till one among that tawny crew, ; 
His light within, claimed speech with him. 
“Trust me, my master, ’tis my due 
To bear this burden safely through! 
Am I not strong of limb ?” 4 


Something within those earnest eyes 

That reached the sculptor’s failing heart, 
And thus he spoke the dusky slave: 

* Take thou the master-workman’s part, 

Thine be the strength and mine the art, 
And we shall ‘ Freedom’ save |” 


Then went the molders bravely on, 
While bolt and rivet found their place, 
The work was one perpetual song 
Before this tawny, dusky race, 
And thus the statue grew apace, 
As grew the nation strong. 


Fair “ Freedom,” clad in beauteous strength, 
Has found her future heavenward home ; 
The master and his dusky horde, 
Now freemen, free to atay or roam, 
Watch, their great mother on the dome, 
And humbly praise the Lord. 








THE SHEPHERD’S HUT; 
oR, 
"TIS THIRTEEN YEARS SINCE. 





Ir was a bitter night in June; and, although 
there was neither snow nor ice, for such phe- 
nomena rarely distinguish an Australian winter, 
yet the damp, raw wind blew from the southern 
ocean with a hollow roar and a penetrating power 
that no great-coat could defy. Never had I felt 
such a chilliness at the very bones as on this, to 
me, eventful evening in the year 1852, when, is- 
suing from the long, irregularly built wooden 
structure dignified by the name of the “ Café de 
YEurope” into Bourke street, I made my way 
through the uneven, rut-wrinkled streets of Mel- 
bourne toward the little inn called ‘‘ The Golden 
Nugget,” where I expected to find my horse and 
oi Vhat magical changes d9 a few years some- 
times produce! Can this princely city that I now 
behold, with its broad, well-paved, gas-lit streets, 
that would not disgrace the West End of our Lon- 
don, and aetually put to shame those of our great 
manufacturing capitals of Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham; this city, with its glittering 
shops, ita noble public buildings, elegant church- 
es, and charitable institutions, its theatres, con- 
cert halls, museums, libraries, giant warehouses 
and docks, its business and its riches; this city 
that cries second to few of its century-aged rivals 
in the old world ; can it indeed be the same as the 
comfortless, dreary spot of almost Siberian wretch- 
edness that I knew fourteen years since ? 

But most of my readers, if they did not see, 
have yet been made familiar, inthe pages of the 
colonial or home press, with the aspect of Mel- 
bourne at the first breaking out of the gold fever. 
It is during {hie stormy period that the incidents 
of my tale are laid, and that I first set foot on the 


anores of this great continent. 
I did not come, however, as a secker of the 


| by hard toil, finds the gold, makes not so great a 
profit as he who, keeping to his trade and pro- 
fession, wins by his brains the wealth second- 
| hand, 

I was a detective police-officer, and I quitted 
| the service at home for reasons which my con- 
science approved of, and ewing in a great measure 
to an adventure which I ‘have no space to relate 
here, but which would supply incidents for a more 
thrilling narrative than the present, in which 
form I may one day tell it you. 

Bound by honer not again to exercise my call- 
ing in the old country, I had no scruple at doing 
8o0.in the new; and when I arrived at Melbourne 
at the close of the year 1851, 1 found there was 
plenty of opening for me. The police arrange- 
ments were very ineffective—murders, stabbings, 
and other outrages were of frequent occurrence 
in the city; and throughont the country round— 
prowling ruffians—escaped convicts from Sydney 
or Van Diemen’s Land—were ever ready to way- 
lay and murder the wandering digger, for the 
sake of the gold they expected to find on his 
person. 

One of the’ greatest scoundrels of the latter 
class had, by the number of mur ers he had com- 
mitted, earned the cognoméh of “Dick the 
Devil.” His outrages had extended to within a 
quarter of a mile of the town; he was wont to 
boast that he killed a man a week, and robbed 
one a day ; and so anxious was every one for his 
capture, that one thousand pounds were offered 
for his body, alive or dvad. 

This was the very worthy I was about to seek 
when I quitted the ‘‘ Café de ! Europe,” and turned 
my steps down Bourke street on the evening in 
question, 

I had come to the knowledge that he would be 
at a hut a mile or so off the highway to Bundura, 
at eleven o'clock that night. This hut was in- 
habited by a shepherd belonging to a neighboring 
run, who was evidently, through fear or inclina- 
tion, an accomplice of the ruffian, I did not, 
however, fear the odds against me—the reward 
offered was more than comme.surate with the 
danger incurred. Had I taken an aid, that re- 
ward must have been shared, which I did not 
care for; the more particularly as the honor of 
the affair would have to be divided also. A revolver 
and a bowie-knife were my best friends; and the 
only thing that caused me annoyance was, that a 
recent kick from a horse prevented my crossing a 
saddle, or walking very far. I therefore hired a 
light gig ; for I knew the road to within a mile of 
the spot to be a pretty good one, and I could then 
hobble my horse, and creep the rest of the dis- 
tance on foot. 

I consulted my watch—it was nine o’clock, and 
as I had eight miles to drive, and perhaps one to 
walk, it was time to be enroute. §o, after tossing 
off a nobbler of rum-punch to keep the cold out, 
and examining the caps on my revolver, I clam- 
bered into my somewhat dilapidated vehicle, 
gathered up the reins, and whipped the rawboned 


It was at this moment that, glancing down to 
see that the small bag, containing handcufls and 
@ few other little implements of my craft, had not 
fallen out of my gig, I perceived a strange object 
sticking out o the pocket of my companion. 
Could it be? I lookéd again. Yes, it was—ihe 
steel-mounted butt of a pistol—a genuine Colt’s re- 
volver. I knew it in an instant by the shape, and 
could scarcely refrain giving a whistle of surprise. 
I glonced at the face of the bearer, and now, in the 
clear i:conlight, I could perceive that the deep 
wrinkles in the cheeks were skillfally put on with 
burnt cork, and that the straggling locks of gray 
hair were the fascinations of a wig. 

I was clearly in a trap; my own firearms were 
buttoned over in my breast pocket. Were I to 
drop either rein or whip, the suspicion of the 
bushranger—for I doubted not the profession of 
my companion—would be roused, and ere I could 
draw my own weapon, I should have a bullet 
through my head. 3 

What strength can’t accomplish, skill must, is 
an ol axiom of my profession ; so, tarning round, 
I exclaimed : 

‘“*T fear my horse has got a stone in his shoe, 
mother; you won’t be afraid to hold the reins a 
minute, whilst I jump down and see, will you?” 

The careless and yet encouraging tones in which 
I spoke took my companion completely off his 
guard. I drew up and handed him the whip and 
reins ; then rising, as if to get out of the gig, I 
suddenly snatched the revolver from his pocket, 
and leveled it at his head, exclaiming 

‘** You are my prisoner ; move hand or foot, and 
I blow your brains out !” 

“Faith, Mr. Paaler, it’s yourself has got the 
best of it ; but ye can’t be for arresting me—ye’ve 
no ividence I meant to do wrang.” 

‘*T'll be responsible for my acts, my lad. Now 
listen to me, word for word, and no dodges; my 
finger’s on the trigger, remember.” 

** All right, yer honor,” answered the villain, 
perfectly cowed. 

**On the seat, you see a bag—drop the reing, 
the horse won’t bolt—put the whip in its holder. 
Good! Now, then, the bag is unlocked—what do 
‘you see in it ?” 

** Bracelets, yer honor, and bad cess to them!” 

** Key in the lock ?” 

** You, yer honor.” 

Thien put them on.” 

The man hesitated. 

** Put them on, or I fire.” 

This time, the fellow obeyed. . 

‘* Now place your hands in such a position that I 
can lock the handcuffs with my left hand.” 

This he did also, 

Placing the muzzle of the revolver against his 
forehead, and never taking my eye off his, for he 
looked mischievous, I locked his handcuffs with 
my left hand, and put the key in my waistcoat 
pocket ; then, taking a piece of strong cord from 
the bag, I laid the pistol on the seat, and strongly 
bound his arms and legs. 





old mare into a trot. 

It should have been a light night, for the moon 
was nearly at its full; but the heavy masses oi 
cloud only allowed her radiance to appear occa- 
sionally, and at other times the darkness was so | 
intense that I could scarcely see my horse’s head. | 
This, however, I did not very much heed. I knew | 
that the old mare knew every inch of the road. I! 
had received information that I could not very 
well mistake as to the discovery of the shepherd’s 
hut, and the peculiar business upon which I was 
engaged rendered darkness more welcome than 
light to me. 

I had proceeded in this way some three miles or 
so, when a shrill voice hailed me with: 

“* Arrah, your honor, will ye be giving a puir lone 
woman a lift as far as the Bell, at Bundura, and 
it’s many thanks she'll offer ye for the throuble ?” | 

I drew in my sorry nag at this sudden greeting, 
andas I did so, the moonlight glinted out froma rft 
in the leaden clouds,and I beheld, standing close to 
the roadside, a gaunt and decrepid-looking hag of 
some seventy years of age, her clothes a mere | 
bundle of rags, and filthy-looking in the extreme, | 
whilst from beneath a large mob-cap, which once, 
doubtless had been white, but now retained little 
evidence of thefact, a lock or two of straggling 
gray hair waved in the wind. In short, the ap- 
pearance of this strange old woman resembled so 
closely one of the weird sisterhood in ‘* Macbeth,” 
that a more unattractive companion for a lonely 
night’s drive could hardly be imayined. 

** What are you doing here at this time of night, 
my friend?” I asked. 

Och, faith, your honor, ye may well ask the 
question. Sure, and it’s the market I’ve been 
attinding at all day, and then I bided to tak’ a dish 
of tay wid a neighbor, and the night o’ertook us 
talking o’ old times.” 

“Why did you not stop at your friend’s all 
night, then? It would have been wiser than 
tramping this lonely road at such an hour.” 

** Ah, I should anger the old man, yer worship, 
who's a waiting up for me at home. It’s a pretty 
bit ofa bateing I shall catch as it is,”she answered, | 
in a shrill voice. 

Not wishing to be delayed longer, I bade the old 
woman jump up, which she did with an alacrity | 
not to be expected at her years, and the journey 
was resumed. For a mile or so my companion 
was silent, while I was too much absorbed in my 
own reflections to open a conversation. When, 
however, the two or three wooden houses that 
then composed the village of Flemington were 
passed, and the lights that had flashed from the 
windows of the little inn, known as the Halfway 
House, had grown like tiny stars in our rear, my 
| strange companion again found her tongue, and 

gabbled away with such garrulity that I began to 
| grow doubtful whether-sbe was insane, or rather 
| the worse for “a drop of the crather.” She con- 
tinued thus for some miles, and I bad begun to 








| 
| 





** Now, my dear old lady,” I said, as I concluded, 
“next time you frequent Paddy’s market, don’t 
get benighted on your way home. I'll save you 
this time from a bateing by the old man, but I 
may not be able to do so always.” 

“Hang you, for a meddling fool!” was the 
answer. ‘“‘The game may be in my hands next 
time ; if so, my hearty, look out.” ; 

I made no reply to this, and was about to gather 
up the reins, when, frightened at a sheep, which 
showed itself in the brushwood, the horse swerved 
round, and, before I could check him, had quitted 
the road, and was galloping at a rattling pace 
across the country. By the time I had got the 
horse again in hand, we were far away from the 
high road, with the probability of not finding it 
again. 

This improbability was soon rendered an im- 
possibility by the moon becoming again obscured. 
The heavens grew one leaden shroud—each mo- 
ment the darkness became more intense, 

It was now necessary to abandon the gig, for it 
was unsafe longer to stick to that conveyance, I 
unbound my prisoner’s arms, and made him un- 
harness the mare, whilst I covered him with my 
pistol—an operation which his chain handcuffs 
rendered troublesome, but not difficult. I then 
rebound his arms and unfastened his legs, and 
mounting the horse, in spite of my own bad leg, 
turned its head I knew not whither, making my 
captive march about a length before me, having 
first given him the comforting assurance that if 
he stopped, er looked back, I would put a bullet 
through his head. 

After traveling for some two hours in this man- 
ner, to my great joy I perceived a light a little 
way ahead, and, as we drew nearer, discovered 
that it shone from a window of a long, rambling 
wooden house. A deep growl of dogs greeted our 
approach ; and when, in obedience to my com- 
mand, the bushranger knocked heavily at the 
closed door, a voice within saluted us, in an angry 
tone, with: 

**Pass on, whoever you are; you get no rest 
here to-night. They pay high who make this a 
resting-place. Begone!” 

I was about to ride up and hold a parley throngh 
the keyhole, when my companion, giving it a kick, 
exclaimed, in a voice quite free from the brogue : 

“‘Come, my good people, you won’t have the 
heart to refuse the shelter of a roof and a crust of 
bread to two poor travelers, lost in the bush.” 

He had hardly spoken, when the door opened, 
and a rough voice answered : 

** Well, I don’t mind if I do, if that’s the time 
of day. I thought you was only loafers, perhaps.” 

When, however, his eyes rested on the feminine 
apparel and handcuffed wrists of the bushranger, 
he started in dismay. So, to reassure him, I rode 
up, and said : 

*T am an officer of police ; this is my prisoner ; 





wish her at a region at least as remote as Jericho, 


we have lost our way in the darkness, and so can’t 


cliow metal. I had no ambition to becomie «| when the moon again shone forth with a sudden | reach Melbourne to-night. But I don’t want to 
digger. In fact, reason taught me then what ecx- 
perience has since convinced me of—that be who, 


radiance that for a moment quite dazzled my 
sight. 


impose upon your hospitality ; if you will give us 
| food and shelter, I will pay you well for both,” 








As I ceased speaking, the man gave as botha 
scrutinizing glance, and then said : 

** Fairly spoken, Mr. Policeman. I am an honest 
fellow myself, and so I bids you welcome. Drive 
that ragamuffin indoors, while I take your horse 
round to the stables.” ° 

I resigned the animal to the master of the house, 
for he did look an honest fellow, and the nag was 
not worth stealing; besides, I could not keep an 
eye on it and my captive, whom I now followed 
into the dwelling. 

The first object that caught my eye on entering 
the kitchen was an American clock; its hands 
pointed to eleven. -It was the hour appointed for 
my nabbing “Dick the Devil,” at the shepherd’s 
hut, and a sigh escaped me as I thought of the 
thousand pounds reward, and the way it had 
slipped throngh my fingers. 

My cogitations were put an end toby the return 
of our host, accompanied by two young men of 
about twenty-five and twenty years of age respec- 
tively, whom he introduced as his sons. They 
were both strongly built young fellows, but would 
neither of them attain the almost Herculean pro- 
portions of their father, who looked a perfect 
Samson in the ruddy firelight, which now enabled 
me to view his countenance, and note the aspect 
of the apartment. The man had my first atten- 
tion. He was attired in the ordinary costume of a 
shepherd, or small farmer; he might have been 
forty-five years of age, for his short black hair 
was turning slightly gray, but certainly he was 
not more ; he was upward of six feet in height, 
and broad-chested and stoutly built in proportion 
—in fact, his well-set muscular figure showed 
great strength ; his face was pleasing and open, 
save when in perfect repose, then only a kind of 
half sneer, half scowl rested on it, and seemed as 
though caused by some malformation of nature, 
rather than the result of habit. 

The room was plainly furnished, as is usual in 
the bush. A roughly-hewn table, a chair, half-a- 
dozen three-legged stovls, and the American clock 
before referred to, formed the greater portion of 
it. The fire consisted of a few logs of wood kindled 
on the hearth, while two iron bars laid across it, 
resting on a brick at each end, supported the tea- 
kettle and a saucepan or two, from whence issued 
a savory aroma, strongly suggestive to an empty 
stomach. The walls were decked with an atrocious 
print of ‘‘ The Babes in the Wood,” a rifle, fowling- 
piece, double-barreled gun, and a brace of old 
flint pistols. As you may imagine, the weapons 
attracted my attention; the more as they were all, 
save the pistols, capped and on half cock. Still, 
in such a lonely situation, and so far away from 
another habitation, and the country around swarm- 
ing with bushrangers, escaped convicts, and rascals 
of every description, there were very slight grounds 
for suspicion in all this. 

** Come, lads, let’s have some supper. I’ve fed 
and watered your nag, sir, and now we must at- 
tend on you; but you arn’t going to let that thief 
of the world sit at table with us. I’ve a cellar be- 
low will suit him better,” added the farmer, con- 
temptuously, as he glanced toward my strangely 
attired prisoner, who returned the favor with a 
fierce scowl. 

I readily availed myself of this offer, and found 
the cellar a secure place; that it was both damp 
and dark was not my fault. I unbound the pris- 
oner, still, however, keeping the bracelets on, 
and pushed him in. Our host threw him some 
straw, and giving him some bread and beef, we 
left him to his own reflections. 

We now turned our undivided attention to the 
supper, which, though perhaps wanting in qual- 
ity, was ample in quantity. A boiled leg of mut- 
ton was fished out of one saucepan, a huge mess 
of potatoes from another; the bread was taken 
from the hearth, and an immense jug of ale, with 
a black bottle of whisky, put on the table, 

Rendered hungry by my long drive, I did justice 
to the substantial viands before me, and over a 
glass of grog, listened to the worthy shepherd’s 
account of the death of his wife from typhus fever, 
of the marriage of his only daughter with a rural 
policeman ; of the murrain in the cattle, and the 
rot in his sheep ; of the last great bush fire, and 
other like matters, until at last, getting drowsy, I 
proposed to go to bed. F 

It was time I did so, The fire had long since 
gone out, the clock pointed to two in the morn- 
ing, and as I rose to depart, the remains of the 
candle sunk in its iron socket, and left us in dark- 
ness, 

“* Here is a pretty go,” said the shepherd, after 
a fruitless rummage in every corner of the room. 
** We have not another scrap of candle, were it to 
light us to pick up nuggets. You must go to bed 
in the dark.” . 

“Heed not that, my mar,” said I; “the moon 
shines brightly. Lead the way.” 

“Will you not leave your great-coat and arms 
here?” suggested the host. 

**No, my friend, my pistols and I never part 
company,” I answered, with a laugh; and wish- 
ing the young men good-night, followed their 
father to my room. 

This was, however, no easy matter. I had to 
grope my way after him along a dark passage, 
at the end of which he ushered me into an apart- 
ment where there was no other Nght than that 
given by the moon, which shone through a small 
window glazed with little panes of coarse glass. 
Here he bade me good-night, and with apologies 
for the poor accommodation, left me, 

-The apartment was small, In one corner stood 
a bed of that shape commonly called, in the 
colonies, a stretcher ; this, with a coarse basin- 
stand, a broken chair, and a ship looking-glass, 
made up the furniture. Like an old traveler, 
I turned to secure the door; but it had only a 
small thumb latch. 

I piled the washing-stand,together with the chair, 
against it in such a manner that no one 
enter without making a noise sufficient to wake 
me. To make all sure, I felt in my pocket to see 
that the key of the cellar wherein I had confined 
my prisener was there. It was all right. I then 
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‘ 
ranger’s revolver, and placing both under my 
pillow, without undftssing, threw myself on the 
bed, and weary and worn-out by my night’s 
adventures, prepared to sleep. 

For a time, a species of nervous wakefulness 
possessed me ; the moaning of the passing wind, | 
the flapping of a loose board on the roof above, 
the fitful shadows of g gigantic gum-tree thrown 
by the moonlight on the damp and discolored 
walls, and, above all, the deep bay of dogs in the 
yard beneath my window, baffled my every en- 
deavor to slumber; and when at length I was | 
about to drop off, a whispering of human voices | 
in the next room again put me on the qui vive. | 
I could not help fancying that I was the subject | 
of their conversation, and I could swear that I 
heard the voice of the prisoner joining in the dis- 
cussion. Creeping from my bed, I put my ear to 
the wall, and thanks to the loose jointing of the 
boards, could hear what was spoken. 

The villains, of whom the bushranger secmed 
the leader, were coolly discussing a method of 
my murder—I was to be shot in my bed. 

The moment I jiscovered these amiable inten- 
tions, I rose to my feet, and reflected. I had my 
revolvers—there were twelve lives in the barrels 
—that was, if neither of the barrels missed a life ; 
but might not these assassins have revolvers also ? 
At all events, they were four to one, and the 
master of the hut a perfect Hercules of strength. 

My mind was made up—I would run. 

Then rose the reflection—how ? 

The rascals were traversing the passage; 
my feeble barricade would not stay them a 
minute. I gave a glance around the room. I 
espied a rope in one corner—a long rope. 
secuged one end of it to a strong iron ring that 
happened providentially to be in the wall; then I 
noiselessly opened the casement, and dropped the 
other end out through the window, following it 
myself ; but I had no intention to descend yet. 

My foot found rest on one of the projecting logs | 
of which the house was built; my left hand | 
grasped the window-sill, above which half my head | 
and the six barrels of my revolver were alone | 
visible. I had yet to bid my hospitable entertain- | 
ers farewell, 

I had not to wait long. The moonlight pres- | 
ently showed me the handle of the opposite door | 
turn, the door itself open half aninch. I waited 
no longer, bang, bang, bang, went three barrels 
of my revolver, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Good-by, my 
dear friends, pray don’t forget me!” I began ce- 
scending my rope. 

A shriek of pain, and hoarse curses from above, 
told me that I had not thrown away my powder. | 
I congratulated myself on an escape ; when turn- 
img to look below, I saw the red, fiery eyes of an 
fmmense dog glaring up at me; his deep muzzle, | 
broad chest, and grayish white coat of wiry hair, 
showed him to be a bloodhound ; and with a thrill | 
of horror, I saw that I must drop right at his | 
feet. 

I leveled my pistol at him, and tried to steady 
myself on the rope to take aim. My first shot | 
missed him, the second gave him only a slight 
wound that rendered him far more dangerous, | 
when I felt the rope give way; it had been cut 
above, and I fell some five or six feet, almost into | 
his very jaws. ’ 

I beheld the fierce brute about to spring on me; | 
at the same moment, a clattering volley rang out 
from above, and I heard half a dozen bullets hiss 
by my head, and bury themselves with a dull thud 
in the earth. Though little intended for the pur- 
pose, that volley saved my life ; every ball missed 
me; but one passed through the head of the 
bloodhound, who was now lying dead across my 
body. It was a providential escape; but I was 
not yet out of the wood, and there was no time to 
lose. Icould hear the muttered curses of disap- 
pointment, and the ramming of new charges | 
home, as those above saw me move. Throwing | 
off the dead brute, whose weight nearly stifled me, | 
I fired the last barrel of my revolver at the win- 
dow, and with satisfaction saw the big shepherd | 
elap his hand to his face, which, in an instant, be- 
came covered with blood ; then, springing to my 
feet, I ran for my life, I knew not whither. 

Immediately, however, I was checked bya high 
fence. At any other time I should have found 
this an obstacle difficult to surmount ; but now a | 
love of life gave me strength and expertness ; even 
my sore leg was unfelt ; and in a moment I was | 
at the summit. The sharp crack of a rifle rang 
out on the still night air; I saw my wide-awake fly | 
from my head, and felt a scrape like that of a blunt 
razor across my scalp, but I did not stay to ponder 
on that. Springing down on the off side, I again | 
took to my heels, loading my revolver as I went, 
and ramming a bullet home in each barrel. 

In about five minutes’ time I stopped to regain 
my breath, and from behind a gum-tree looked | 
at the log house. 

It lay a little more than a quarter of a mile dis- | 
tant, clearly visible in the bright light of the 
moon, which now shone down from an unclouded 
heaven. The night was so still that even the spring 
of the grasshopper could be heard, and I listened 
with breathless anxiety for the sound of the 








pursuit. 

Presently, the deep, fierce bay of dogs smote 
upon my ear, mingled with shoutings and 
laughter. I saw three figures and two powerful 
hounds emerge from the shadow of the fence. 
They were urging the dogs on the trail. 

I again commenced my flight. I had not, how- 
ever, run many yards, when I caught thy foot in a 
hole, and was brought to with a sprained ankle. 

I ground my teeth in despair. I glanced around ; 
the dogs were only a hundred yards or so in my 
rear, running neck and neck, their great tongues 
lolling out of their mouths, thus displaying their 
formidable fangs, their eyes flashing fire, too 
eager for my blood even to give tongue. 

I looked wistfully around. A ray of hope 
dawned npon my soul; a yard from me stood a 


examined the charges in mine and the bush- | 


With great <'iculfy I clambered up its trunk, 
got amongst its densest branches, and with my 
two revolvers before me, prepared to sell my life 
as dearly as possible. 

I knew they must come within my range to see 
me ; they could not use their rifles now, save at 
hap-hazard ; while from the dogs I was quite safe. 
Those brutes were howling with baffled rage at 
the foot of the tree. 

I did not notice them; my powder was for their 
masters. 

Presently they drew near; not advancing 
boldly, for they knew I was armed, but dodging 
from tree to tree. I recognized the shepherd 
with his head tied up in a blood-stained bandage ; 
the bushranger (now attired in male apparel), 
and one of the sons. The other I supposed I had 
shot—which was, in fact, the case. 

At last the villains opened fire, but thanks to 
the sheltering foliage of my tree, the balls flew 
by me harmlessly. I returned the compliment 
whenever a head showed itself from behind a 
trunk, but for some time with equal ill success. 

At length a bullet from the bushranger passed 
through my leg, and half mad with rage and 
pain, I resolved to repay the shot with interest. 
I had not to wait long for a chance ; he incau- 
tiously exposed his side whilst reloading, and I 
marked him with his own revolver, and fired. I 
saw him clap his left hand to his side, and blood 
spout out from between his fingers. He then 
quitted his tree, and fearlessly walked up to the 
very trunk of the one in which I was concealed. 
His eyes met mine ; I fired two shots at him, and 
missed ; the next instant his barrel covered me. 

“Hang you!” he muttered; “that shot of 
yours has won youa thousand pounds. I am ‘ Dick 
the Devil;’ but you shan’t live to touch the 
money.” 

His finger was on the trigger; but ere he could 
pull it, his brain reeled, death’s hand was upon 
him, and he fell at my feet a corpse. 

The same moment a rattling volley echoed 
around me. I saw the shepherd and his son 
running for their lives, pursued by two of the 
Melbourne mounted police. 

The fellows were captured, tried, condemned, 
and hanged. I pocketed the thousand pounds, less 
some couple of hundred with which I rewarded my 
brave preservers. ‘Thus ended my first adven- 
ture with the bushrangers of Victoria. 


TOWN COSSIP. 


Ir we were asked upon what subject the 
larger part of the people of New York were at this mo- 
ment thinking most earnestly, a respect for truth would 
bring us down to the very materia! answer, ‘“‘ Where 
they are to live next year!” 

“To couttry people, or those of most other cities, this 
may seem a strange thing to think of, as applied in that 
way, but in this city, with its fearful habit of turning 
out its population once a year—on the Ist of May—the 
question is apropos. In this over-crowded, over-worked, 
over-taxed city, we are ten thousand houses short of the 
requisite number to make its people barely comfortable. 


Physical facts work against New York to make it the |- 


worst city in the world tor the poor man, or he of mod- 
erate means, to live in. The first of these physical facts 
is the shape of the city. It is confined, and can spread 
but one way. It is lixe a wedge, and the business is 


situated upon the sharp part of the wedge, and is con- 


tinually pushing the dwellers upward toward the han- 
dle. ‘They have spread, to be sure, and formed several 
small cities on the opposite sides of the water, as Brook- 
lyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, etc., but the great pressure 
is toward the north, and that has been so severe, that, 
within the last five years, rents at 120th street, and 
above, have grown to be equal to what the centre of the 
city was before that. ‘This evil does not fall alone upon 
the poor, but upon all classes, The business or pro- 
fessional man, that ten years ago paid $1,000 for a house, 


| and felt that he was doing his best, now pays $2,500, 


and cannot do better. The poor man, who then rented 
his three rooms for $8 per month, pays $16, and has 
worse accommodations and a more gxacting landlord. 
All this arises from the inflation in the value of real 
estate, or rather, the supposed value. It can be seen 
in the great number of houses offered for sale, and the 
very few that are really sold. The asking price is too 
great for investment, and, taking the chances for a col- 


| lapse, there are a hundred things that offer more in- 


ducement to the capitalist than real estate. The rea- 
son of this is, simply that the present high rate of rents 
cannot be maintained. The pressure must drive the 
population to expedients, either crowding them into 
the country, or cooping them up closer, so that two 
people can live where there is only one now. 

Viewing the matter in this inevitable light, wiry do 
not capitalists do something to encourage the people to 
go out of town. Within ten miles of this city, there are 
thousands of acres lying useless, having a low value for 
that reason. The first point is to make them easy and 
cheap of access. If the working man will take the 2d 
or 3d avenue cars to 120th street, spending an hour in 
the journey, and paying seven cents, why would he not 
go ten mijes, when itcan be done for the same sum, 
and in the same time? On the Erie road, for instance, 
the ten miles can be run in twenty minutes, and the 
fare would pay; while within that distance thousands 
of neat cottages may be built, which, with half an acre 
of ground attached, will cost less than $600, and give 
the working-man his four rooms, at a rental of $60 per 
annum, and by breathing tresh air, and a change of 
scene, insti!l in him new life and ability to earn it. 

The subject is a great one, and worthy the attention 
of money kings. A company might be tormed to build 


| up small tuwns within hailing distance, and the rise on 


the value of the property, as soon as it is properly done, 
and the facilities for the tenant to buy his own house, 
in a short time would make the company one of the 
most prosperous that could be got up. 

The great sensation of the weck has been the Arion 
ball, the annual d war-dance of the Arion Society, 
assisted by all the world and his wife. They met on 
the evening of the 8th inst. at the Academy of Music, 
and from the hour of 8 Pp. M. to4 4. M. the bow was 
unbent in the most positive manner, and 5,000 people 
went in for the most hilarious moments. such 
a sight was never seen, and to those who are unac- 
quainted with the vast preparation, the great amount 
of money spent, and the long previous discussion of 
the matter in every circle, there can really be no imag- 
ination of the thing as it occurs. 

At 8 o’clock the people begin to arrive, the 
majority masked and in fancy dress, Every concei 
character is there, and all description is useless. ‘The 
brain of the whole city is at work to invent es 
new and startling in the dress line, and it succeeds to 





gum-tree more bushy and thick with foliage than 
dts neighbors, : 


erably. The spectator who walks about the room, can 





have but a small idea of the variety of costume; but let 
him be seated, and watch the crowd moving for an 
hour or two, and there will, in that time, change 
enough to gratify any one that is fond of that spice of 
lite. We have all heard of the grand mask balls of the 
opera at Paris, but the most prejudiced who have seen 
both, declare that our mask balls of the Arion and Lie- 
derkranz surpass them in splendor and number, as 
well as in the quiet abandon of the people. Had the 
Academy of Music the same advantages of supper and 
dressing-rooms as the Opera House, Paris, we are satis- 
fied that our balls would infinitely surpass theirs. 

At this ball the decorations of the room alone cost 
$8,000, and they did credit to the cash. From every 
box hung long draperies, elegantly painted, and ti 
off w:th a golden tassel. From the roof hung suspended 
@ massive star, executed in color and gold, beautifully 
artistic, from the centre of which hung a gigantic 
bouquet, into which was worked the letters: “ Arion,” 
in white camelias, the ay being of pink roses. 
At the extreme end of the room a stage was erected, 
having for its foundation a representation of a Third 
Avenue car. On this stage, through the evening, were 
performances of various kinds, lasting several minutes 
each, and each creating for itself a laugh. These little 
interludes were between the ces. In the middle of 
the evening came the great feature, the procession. 

8 represented ‘‘ War,” and “Peace,” and as a cari- 


INTERESTING OLD DOCUMEN:. 


A tate Fredericksburg Ledger contains the 
will of the mother of Washington, as written by herself, 
and recorded in the Clerk’s office of Spottsylvania 
county. Such a venerable document, which carries us 
back to the days and scenes of the infancy of this now 
mighty republic, cannot be otherwise than interesting 
to our readers. What associatio.s are called up by it! 
By what extraordinary events has American progress, 
from the date of this will to the present time, been dis- 
tinguished! 


“MRS. WASHINGTON’S WILL. 


“We publish below this rare and curious document. 
The original is in possession of our worthy Clerk, J. J. 
Chew, Esq., where it can be seen at any time. 

“The elegant terms in which she attends to several 
f-male domestics of African ‘ scent,’ will, we fear, much 
—— cae ¢ our ‘ Northern brethren.’ 

“* We give the spelling as in the o1 though pro- 
bably this is the scrivener’s: ne 

**«In the name of God. Amen. I, Mary Washington, 
of Fredericksburg, in the county ot Spottsylvania, being 





cature, surpassed the old’ days of the invincibles. It | 
was under the command of Capt. John O. Hundt, the | 


Secretary of the Arions, and on its march wasapplauded | 


to a degree that showed the appreciation of the com- | 


pany. Just below the stage a company of —— 
went through performances tbat would rival the Han- 

lons—and what can we say better?—while on every 
side the floor committee, in their splendid uniforms, 
as knights, were busily at work doing all they could to 
enhance the pleasures of the crowd. Here and there 
about the room were small fountains of cologne or 
perfumed waters, and bouquets of natural flowers, or 
silken streams, 

The supp: r-rooms were bounteously served, and after 
midnight, were a scene not easilv forgotten. Therea 
thousand at a time were seated, the long-necked Rhine- 
wine bottles glistening before them, or the loud- 
mouthed champagne popping in every direction, while 
the edibles disappeared by cart-loads. In the commit- 
tee-rooms, where the favored few met, there was profu- 
sion of all that tempts the eye or taste, that wins from 
care and deadens sadness, that sets the haggard pulses 
wild, ete., and so forth. 

In two words, the Arion Ball is a sensation. If one 
never goes to balls, let them go once to an Arion. If 





they be a member of the church, and would once see life 


in a phase that cannot be shown elsewhere in this | 
world, let them go once to the Arion Ball, masked, and | 
stay till 12 o’clock. We say till 12, because tien, by im- | 


rative rule, the mask must come off, and church mem- 


rs, as well as gay gamboliers must stand revealed in | 


their true colors. It is a great poem, and he who cannot 
see the Arion Ball in that light, must.be lost to music, 
gas-light, flowers, fair women, bright wine, and all 
things else that make life worth living. 

From the dominos of the ball we fly to those of the 
stage. At Miss Lucy Rushton’s Theatre, during 
the past week, they have been giving “The Black 
Domino,” a light and brilliant thing, which has had 
s0 marked a success as to be announced for all this 
week. With this, they are running a pleasant burlesque 
of “Arrah na Pogue,” and the public is showing its 
appreciation by crowding the house every night. 

Niblo’s, with Miss Bateman, is doing wonderfully, 
and doing it in a quiet way. If Mis» lateman, with 
her great reputation, will not draw witheut noise and 
trumpeting, we cannot conceive what standard for an 
attraction there is in the public mind. 

Barnum, at the Museum, has, for some weeks, been 
giving the public cirens performances, with a full com- 
pany, and with great success. The performances end 
with what is termed a great comic act, by Mr. Charles 
Sherwood. The idea is as old as the bills, a memory of 
our grand-father’s boyhood, and is simply that of a 
drunken man forcing his way from among the audieuce 
into the ring, and after various efforts and strippings 
of the vagabond clothes, turning out a spangled rider, 
dashing about the ring on the bare-backed steed of the 
prairies, or something else. 

We especially notice this of Mr. Sherwood, to say 
that a fine actor has been spoiled when he became a 
rider. There is truth and fun in every word he speaks 
and every movement he makes. We class Mr. Sher- 
wood’s rendering of the half-drunken countryman as 
standing on the same ground with John Owens’s Solon 
Shingle, and what our opinion of that great performance 
is, the pages of this paper will testify. To those who 
turn up their noses at a circus performance, our praise 
will possibly seem absurd, but we look only upon ex- 
cellence, no matter}in what line, or where found, and, 
without having ever seeu or heard of Mr. Sherwood 
before, we say that, in the little he does, he shows the 
real artist, and if some play-wright was smart enough 
to see it, and write what would suit his specialty, Mr. 
Sherwood ‘could be transferred to the stage and make a 
real sensation. ° 

On the evening of the 9th inst. a musical soirée was 
given by the pupils of Madame Mears’s school, in Madi- 
son Avenue, of which this is the programme: 

“ Part First.—1. Duo (Misses Goodrich and Ledyard), 
Maritana ; 2. A Croesey (Miss Stiner), Les Grelots ; 
3. Verdi — Andante (Miss Ledyard), Ernani; 4. F. 
Rosslyu — Grande Fantaisie (Miss Lawman), Sur 
L’ Africaine ; 5. F. Hunten—Duo (Misses Lyman and 
Wheeler), Belle de Nuit; 6. Donizetti—Terzetto (Sig- 
norina V. Paris, Mr. Eddy, and Signor G. Fossati), 
Belisario ; 7. Hoffman—Fantasie de Concert (Miss Led- 
yard; 8. Verdi—Cavatina (Miss M. Totten), La Traviata ; 
9. Donizetti—Cavatina and Coro (Miss Ge@ney and 
chorus of ladies), La Favorita, 

“ Part Second.—Weber—10. Grand Duo (Miss Mills 
and Mr. 8, B. Mills), Huryarttie; 11. A. Barili—Ro- 
manza (Signor Forsati), “‘ The Lost Iliusions”’ ; 12. Tar- 
antella (Mr. 8. B. Mills) ; 13. Donizetti Duetto (Mme. 
de Lussan and Signor Fossati), Elizir d’Amore; 14. 
Solo Violino (Mr. Thomas); 15. Rondo Capriceioso 
Mile. Krowlikowska), Mendelssohn; 16. Yradier— 

panish Duo (Miss Totten and Signor Fossati), “‘ La Jota 

de los Toreros”’ ; 17. Lysberg—Duo de Concert (Misses 

Ready and Mitchell), Don Juan; 18, Concone—Coro 

Miss Gedney and Chorus of Ladies), Par un Chemin 
so 


To particularize, where all did so well, is almost im- 
ible; the simplest praise being the assertion that the 
nish and style of the whole performance astonisbed 
professionals as well as amateurs, Among the voices 
was one very fine contralto, who gave “Casta Diva” 
with a force and rendering that brought forth the most 
enthusiastic commendation. If it should ever be the 
young lady’s lot to come before the public, we predict 
jor her @ wondrous success. The whole affair was a 
triumph, and developed musical talent of an order 

t speaks ~~ “4! for the tuition of the school, and 
encourages in the belief that, with such tuition, America 
is destined to develop the highest order of musical 


genius. 

Mr. Henry Bergh, late Secretery of Legation to Russia, 
has been very forcibly awakening public attention in 
this city, on the subject of cruelty to animals. In one 
of his lectures, he makes this allusion to a late engrav- 
ing in this paper: ‘ The sketch, ladies and gentlemen, 
which is here presented to your notice, is an enlarged 
copy of the one that appeared a short time since in 
Frank Leslie’s admirably Illustrated Newspaper, and is 
an elegant expression of fact and art, and proves 
the jon, on the part of the author of the original, 
of indispensable requisites to the student of na- | 

enius and feeling. Here is represented one of | 
the c’s most faithtul servants being cruelly beaten 
and kicked by four ruffians, because of his inability to 
acart out of a ditch, which three horses might 
jonably fail to effect.” 








Tus only joke that Lieut.-Gen Grant was 
ever known to pe , was one day during his cam- 
peigning in Mississippi, when the rebel General Winter 
was co up w attack one of the wings of his army, 
where the mander-in-Chief happened to be himself 

Gentlemen,” said Grant, qui knocking the 
ashes from his cigar, and looking around at the officers 
near him, “you see severe Winier approaching, and I 
advise you to have the boys keep up a good fire |” 

, 


in good health, but calling to mind the uncertainty of 
this life, and willing to dispose of what remains of my 
worldly estate, do make and _— this my last will, 
recommending my soul into the hands of Creator, 
hoping for a remission of my sins, through the merits 
and mediation of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of mankind, 
I dispose of all my worldly estates as follows: 
“*Imprimis. I give tomy 

ington, all my lands on Accok in the county of 
Stafford, and also my negro boy Geordé, 

heirs for ever; also my best bed, bedstead, and Virginia 
cloth curtains (the same that stands in best room), 
my quilted blue and white quilt, and my best dressing- 


«*Item. 1 give and devise to my son, Charles Wash- 
~ my negro man Tom, to him, and his assigns 
‘or ever. 

“*Ttem. I give and devise to my daughter, Bet 
Lewis, my pheton and bay horse, ——" ad 

“*Ttem. I give and devise to my daughter-in-law, 
anes Washington, my purple cloth cloak, lined with 

g. 

“Ttem. I give and devise to my grandson, Corbin 
Washington, my negro wench, Old Bete my riding chair, 
and two black horses, to him and his — for ever. 

“*Ttem. Igiv- and devise to my grandson, Fielding 
Lewis, my negro man Frederick, to him and his assigns 
for ever; also, eight silver table-spoons, half my crocke 
ware, and the blue and white tea china, walnut boo 
case, oval table, one bed, one bedstead, one pr. sheets, 
one pr. blankets, and white cotton counterpane, two 
table cloths, six red leather chairs, half of my pewter, 
one half of my fron kitchen furniture, 

“Item. I give and devise tomy grandson, Lawrence 


| Lewis, my negro wench Lydia, to him and his assigns 





| 





for ever. 

“*Tiem, I give and devise to my grand-daughter, 
Betty Carter, my negro woman little Bet, and her future 
increase, to her and her assigns for ever ; also, my 
largest looking-glass, my walnut writing-desk and 
drawers, a square dining-table, one bed, bedstead, 
bolster, one pillow, one blanket, and pr. sheets, white 
Virginia cloth counterpaine, and purple curtains, my 
red and white china, teaspoons, and the other half of 
pewter, crockery ware, and the remainder of my kitchen 
furniture. 

“*Item. I give tomy grandson, George Washington, 
my next best dressing-glass, one bedstead, bed, bolster, 
one pillow, one pair sheets, one blanket, and counter- 
paine. 

***Ttem. I devise all my w: apparel to be equall 
divided between my grand-daughters, Bett coun, 
Fanny Ball, and Milly Washington; but should my 
daughter, Betty Lewis, fancy any one, two, or three 
articles thereof, she is to have them before a division 
thereof, 

“*Item, Inominate and appoint my said son, General 
George Washington, executor of this my will, and as I 
owe few or no debts, I direct my executor to give no 
security, nor to appraise my estate; but desire the same 
may be allotted to my devisees with as little trouble and 
delay as may be, desiring their acceptance thereof as all 
the token I now have to give them of my love for them. 

«In witness whervof, I have hereunto set my hand 
and seal, this 20th day of May, 1788. 

*** MARY WASHINGTON [seal]. 

“** Signed, sealed, and published in our presence, and 
signed by us in the presence of the said Mary Washing. 
ton, at her desire. 

JAMES MERGER, 
‘* «Witnesses, {omen WALKER, 
JOHN FERNEYHOUGH.’ 








A Pictortat History oF THE War For THE 
Union, by Mrs. 8. Stephens, containing nearly 
1,200 pages, ric embellisued with effective engra- 
vings, by some of our best artists, has just been pub- 
lished by Mr. B, W. Hitchcock, No. 14 Chambers strect. 
This work is calculated to attract more attention than 
any history of the war yet got up, simply for its truth- 
fulness and the absence of all bias, ) its caretul 
analysis of facts, from its pleasant and ‘ial tone, and 
from its general readableness. The p is also an in- 
ducement, as showing how well a book can be got up 
without extravagance of charge. We predict for it a 
great sale and a great success, 


A Passion ror Wartcues.—In the city of 
Boston there is an individual who may be said to have a 
perfect passion for watches. He is the possessor of 
some fifteen or twenty, if not a couple of dozen of them. 
They are all made of the finest gold, and are not only of 
the nicest workmanship, but very costly and valuable 
timekeepers. One abounds in pearls, another in dia- 
monds, and another in all sorts of precious stones: and 
the dial, case and interior of each differ from that of 
the others. One strikes like a miniatufe clock every 
hour, another is a repeater and tells the quarters, while 
another seems to sing like a little bird. One or two are 
uncommonly large and massive—having gold cases 
nearly a quarter of an inch in thickness ; others are as 
small as @ lady’s watch. Each possesses its own par- 
ticular and elegant key, chain and seal. Some are kept 
in one room of the house and some in another; and 
each is wound up and cared for every day by the hand 
of the same owner, whose taste and passion for watchea 
and their appendages is as great as that of other people 
tor paintings, plate, medals or sculpture. 


How THe Opera or M&nrrana CAME TO BE 
Warirren.—Haward St. Leger, a friend of W. V. Wallace 
gives this account of the origin of his first opera, Mari- 
tana: ‘I think it must have been early in the month of 
September, 1845, for the first harvest moon rose above 
the horizon like a ball of gold, when my late friend (the 
friend ot my y uth in Dublin, W. V. Wallace) said to 
me, in the drawing-room window of 87 Piccadilly, «st 
Leger, ‘lo you think I could compose an opera?’ I 
auswered immediately: ‘Of course you could; and I 
advise you to get about it immediately.’ But,’ said 
Wallace, ‘ what am I to do for a libretto? I answered ; 
‘I will introduce you to Mr, Fitz-Ball, who several suc- 
cossin! opera books for my friend Balfe; and,’ added 
‘the sooner the better; so, as it is a beautiful eve 
and as Fitz-Ball lives in the Portland Road, let us start 
at once.” Wallace consented, and we started for Fitz- 
a *s residence, — there, I knocked at the door, 
and as no one came open it, I thought m tic 
friend was out, I, however, knocked ogutnenthen | loudly, 
and in half a minute the dear old poet came and opened 
the door himself, roy a pen stuck behind his ear, as 
is customary with the clerks and authors. I then intro- 
dued Wallace to Fitz-Ball, told him he was a com’ ot 
of our friend the popular composer, Balfe, and that, as 
Wallace was about to compose an opera, I brought him 
to make arrangements for a libretto, ‘That is very 
extraordinary and fortunate,’ said Fitz-Ball; ‘for just 
as you knocked at the door I finished a libretto on 
the drama of Don Cesar De Bazan, but I purpose calling 
it Maritana.’ After a few minutes’ conversation, Fitz. 
Ball asked Wallace to play some of his com tions for 
him, and Fitz-Bal] was so enchanted with exquisite. 
melodies my dear friend played, that he gave hum the 
first act of Maritana just before we left.” 
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CHELSEA MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S PAPER MILIS, 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. 





EXTERIOR VIEW UF THE CHELSEA MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S PAPEK MILLS. 


THE CHELSEA PAPER MILLS. | printed ; and so high is the reputation of their munu- | rags from which this 
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Stones, flat surfaces of clay baked, 
boards, plates of metal, leaves and 
bark of trees, skins of animals, 
papyrus, and finally parchment, 
weve all vsed. 

The art of making paper from pulp, 
ov fibrous matter, is attributed to 
the Chinese as first discoverers, and 
is put down as in 95 A.D. Before 
that they wrote with agtylus on the 
inner bark of the bamboo. They 
made their paper first from the 
bamboo, but now, though sticking 
to the original material, use rage 
and straw. 

In the sixteenth century a paper 
mill was first built in England by a 
Mr. Tute at Hertford, a second by a 
German in Kent in 1588 ; but the 
manufacture took no great advance 
until the year 1713, when a Mr. 

*fhomas Watson introduced many 
improvements, and turned out the 
first tolerable paper in the world. 

At Norwich, in Connecticut, are 
the Chelsea Paper (No. 1) Mills, 
perhaps the largest of their kind 
in the world. They were estab- 
lished thirty years ago, and have 
been, until lately, owned by an 
‘neorporated company, but now be- 
jong to Campbell, Hall & Co., of this 
city. These mille employ over 200 
people, and have a capacity for 
turning out over 14,000 pounds of 
paper per day, the value of which, 
when fit for market, runs from 
twenty to thirty cents per pound. 
vn this paper most of the first class 
jpurnals of this and other cities are 








| facture, that the mills are not able to supply the im- | ported, the point from which the article is brought 

In early times the materials used for writing | mense demand upon them, even though their capacity 
upon were chiefly those that required only some little | is so great. 

‘mechanic al fashioning to fit them for that purpose, ' 


being the Mediterranean. 
the cast-off rags of the Neapolitan lazzaroni, mixed 
To trace the manufacture from the beginning: The | with wrecks of the robes of the Princess ;jthe{last mind. 


paper is made are mostly im- , remnant of the Spanish beggar’s—and where can there 












be a more ragged beggar—shirt, and the handkerchief 
In these dusty bales come | that has wiped the face of royalty,—all finally forming 
food for Yankee machines, and final food tor the world’s 
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RAG CUTTING AND DUSTING—THE DEVIL. 
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BOILING BAGS, 





These rags are rated according to 
quality and color, and firstly go into 
the rag-room (No. 1), where the 
bales are opened, and by women are 
assorted into barrels according to 
their quality. Even this simple em- 
ployment requires a certain skill and 
quickness of eye, the,one who has 
the latter having the ability to do 
twice the work of one whose eye is 
not as quick as her hands. These 
women live in an atmosphere of 
dust and dirt, but seem to thrive 
under it, and if bright countenances 
and lively chat can be taken as & 
criterion, are happy. 

From the rag-room they go the 
cutting-room (No. 3), where also is 
the “ duster,” or “ devil.”” Here all 
the dirt is beaten out of them, and 
they are cut into shreds for the pu 
pose of reaching the fibre easier 
with water. This process, though 
dirty, is a very simple one, and 
from it the rags go to the boiler 
(No. 4), where for twelve hours they 
go through the purification of fire 
and water, and at the end of that 
time are turned out in such a state 
of cleanliness that we wager that the 
same Spanish beggar, who had con- 
tributed his shirt, would be unable 
to identify it, though it had been 
his faithful companion for half § 
score of years. In this boiler room, 
the boiler being on the left in the 
engraving, is also the drier, a long 
iron cylinder, through which hot 
air is forced, and which, continually 
revolving, soon turns out the rags 
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without a particle of moisture, and ready for the washing and beating 
foom (No. 5). 

In this room, are the tubs or engines, which beat the rags into pulp, or 
stuff, as it is called, and bleach them. Here they go through the first im- 








CALENDERING MACHINE, 


portant process in their transformation, that of being altered from rags to 
a substance, which, when dried, somewhat resembles tresh fallen snow— 





not city snow. This is done by continual agitation and maceration in water, 1 


and is a cleanly and beautiful process, and the pulp, as it comes from the 
tubs, is sufficiently tempting in appearance to induce an appetite, premis- 
ing that the article was palatable and digestible. 

From this point to the ‘‘ Stuff Chest,” or ‘‘ Grinding Tub, *” (No. 6), the 
pulp goes, and here, by the addition of water, is worked to a creamy con- 
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PULP RUNNING FROM TANK INTO MACHINE, 


* 
sistency, by a series of sharp iron blades, revolving on a frame, which keep 


the mass continually in motion and smooth. From this tub the pulp flows 
directly upon the machine (No. 7), which shall convert it into paper. This | 


machine is the one invented by Fourdrinier, to which many improvements 
have been added by American inventors, untill it seems to act almost with 
human intellect. To describe this machine is impossible without many 
illustrations, but a description of the old hand method of paper-making 
will better make it understood, the machine being simply an imitation of 
the human labor. 
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CUTTING MACHINE. 


In the hand method the pulp is put into a vat, and is kept at the proper 
temperature by a stove or steam-pipe, and the contents held in suspense 
by stirring. he paper is made witha mold or deckle. This is a shallow, 
square frame, coveréd with wire cloth, and a little larger than the sheet to 
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WASHING AND BEATING THE RAGS. 


hg made. The deckle is a very thin frame of wood, which fits close upon 
the mold, and is required to retain the pulp upon the mold, and to regu- 
late the size of the sheet. The dipper, or vatman, inclining the mold a little 
toward him, dips it into the vat 
with the deckle upon it, and lifts 
it up horizontally. He shakes 
it to distribute the stuff, or 
pulp, equally, and the water 
drains through the wire. He 
lays the mold on the edge of 
the vat, and takes off the deckle, 





placed in a vat-press, and subjected io heavy pressure, to squeeze out the 
water and to give firmness and solidity to the paper. The pile is then 
taken from the vat-press, the sheets taken from between the felts, and then 
pressed by themselves. They are then taken to the drying-room, and hung 
up in lay -1s of six or eight sheets to dry. 

The th o.y of the Fourdrinier machine is the same. The mold of wire- 
cloth, instead o: heing square, is a revolving cylinder, which, as it revolves, 
dips into the pulp, and upon its opposite side delivers wu the crude paper 
to the felts or woolen ph my From the felts it is camel, in one continu- 
ous sheet, to the hot cylinders, which press and dry it, sending it steadily 
on its course, until, at the other end of the machine, it meets a revolving 
knife (No. 8), which is set to cut it into sneets of the required size. 

When a very smooth surface is wanted upon the paper, it is calendered , 
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»which he wants to use on 
‘another moid. After remain- 
ing a few seconds to drain, the 
mold is taken by another work- 
man, called the coucher, who 
puts the sheet of paper on @ 
piece of woolen cloth, returns 
the mold to the’ dipper, who, in the mean time, has made another sheet, 
which stands on the vat ready for the coucher to lay upon another woolen 
cloth or felt. Thus they proceed until they have made a pile of sheets, 
which is called a “ post,” and consists of six or eight quires. This post is 
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GRINDING PAPER IN TANES. 


which process is performed by passing it through a machine (No. 9), whose 
highly polished rollers give the Py ody pressure that is far beyond what it 

has already received, and sends it beth with @ oe @ surface and beautiful 
in the extreme, 


From this calendering machine it passes to the cutter (No. 10), though 
most of the Fourdrinier machines have the cutter attached tothem. This 
finishes the making of the paper, and nothing is now necessary y but the 
counting, and putting up for market. 

If this ,paper, after coming from the machine, wants what is called 
“sizing,”” which is a process to give it hardness, and prevent the ink from 
absorbing, it is done simply by passing it through a solution of a gluey 
nature, and drying it—though in machine-made printing paper this 
cess is performed by adding the “‘ size’ ’ to the pulp in the grinding-tub. 
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WE WERE WAITING. 


We were waiting—we were waiting, 

While the stars ggmmed heaven’s dome, 
For a loved and war-worn brother, 

In our little cottage-home. 


We were waiting—we were waiting, 
And the motion seemed 80 slow 

Which the old clock’s hands were making, 
That we thought they ceased to go. 


We were waiting—we were waiting, 
And the tea was on the board ; 

And the best of meats were smoking, 
And the best of wines were poured, 


We were waiting—we were waiting ; 
For we all had done our part 

In arranging for the welcome 
Of a kind and kindred heart. 


We were waiting—we were waiting 
For his tap upon the door ; 

And the long and fond caressing 
Thet he gave us, heretofore. 


We were waiting—we were waiting ; 
Any dull eye could discern 

That our faces grew less sanguine, 
As we spoke of his return. 


We were waiting—vainly waiting, 

While the stars gemmed heaven's dome, 
For the weary one was resting 

In a higher cottage-home. 


Bound to the Wheel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘GUY WATERMAN’S, MAZE,” 
‘© REUBEN’S WAR,” ETC. 








CHAPTER LXV.— THE BALANCE-SHEET OF JOHN 
HARRIS & CO, 

No misgivings, natural or supernatural, warned 
Anthony of the impending stroke—a fact hardly 
to be wondered at, considering the present position 
of the firm of. John Harris & Co., the particular 
occupation of the partners during this April, and 
the general bustle and activity that characterizes 
the heterogeneous pile of buildings of which the 
dull house forms the center. 

A dull house no longer. The walls and roof 
have been renovated, balconies pushed out, worn- 
out plants grubbed up, and others put in their 
place; yet, with admirable taste, Anthony, the 
author of all these improvements, has jealously 
guarded the substantial integrity of the house, ¥ 
if he had grown so much attached to it, he could 
not even think of a general rebuilding. 

What a scene of industry it is in the yards on 
each side, and the new and far bigger yard at the 
back connecting the others? Some fifty or sixty 
men are at work in them, yet ali goes on with a 
smoothness and regularity that speaks well for 
the organization and its chiefs. 

But where are the partners, that neither of 
them has been seen in the yards the whole morn- 
ing ?—a most unusual circumstance. Well, they 
are doing at last what they have been intending to 
do ever since Christmas, but been too profitably 
busy in other ways to accomplish till now—they 
have been stock-taking, and are now preparing a 
balance-sheet. ; 

Had Harris alone been concerned, he would 
have put off that business till doomsday whiic he 
knew things were going on well; but, when 
Anthony urged it again and again, till at last 
Harris, saw he had some secret motive for his 
pertivacity, then he yielded to the idea of losing 
a deal of valuable time. They are now drawing 
toward a conclusion. 

The room in which they sit is the same as that 
into which the famished and almost dead Anthony 
had staggered on his first arrival long ago; but 
it has been so altered and enlarged by the bay 
window and the handsome curtains, and the odds 
and ends of rich furniture that Harris has picked 
up in his wanderings, that no one would recognize 
it who had known it under the old state. 

There the two men now are: Anthony seated at 
a desk, Harris standing behind him, looking over 
hisshoulder with very much the air of a man who 
is watching the progress of an incantation which 
may raise figures that shall promise him all sorts 
of good things, or may raise gloomy and spectral 
shades, which he has no desire to make acquaint- 
ance with. 

Suddenly Anthony turns round with a laugh, 
saying: 

“Tam sure I shall make a mistake if you don't 
let me alone. I shall, indeed! I shal cither 
bring out a total that’ll show we must prompily 
shut up shop, and ask how people do when they 
have to go to the bankruptcy court-—” 

** My dear Mr. Anthony!” remonstrated Harris. 

** __Or else I shall make it appear we’re making 
nobody knows how many thousands a year; and 
then, when I’ve gone off on the strength of it to 
do I know not what wild and extravagant things, 
you'll come posting after me, your face longer 
than ever, to say: ‘Oh, Mr. Anthony, it’s all a 
dreadful mistake !’” 

Harris’s face—which looked more wan than of 
yore, in spite of the prosperity evident in the fine 
linen and the genteel black clothes which he now 
affected—became radiant for the moment, then 
relapsed into its usual anxious expression, as he 
said : 

“T only want to be correct—that’s all. I can’t 
rest with that £49. 10s. 6d. on my mind which you 
have put to profit. I’m sure it ought to goto 
loss. Only set that right, and then—I’ll take 
your word for the rest.” 

“Very well, then, I'll transfer it to the wrong 
side to please you.” 

Anthony did transfer the disputed item, and he 
saw that his friend and partner was then prepared 
to receive with implicit faith and all reasonable 





equanimity the results of the balance-siiecet of 
er year, the third completed ycar of the paitner- 
ship. 

Anthony did not say anything when he had 
finished the figures. He only took a prolonged 
look at them, as if to satisfy himself he had com- 
mitted no error, then got up, forgot Harris, after 
a wave of the hand directing him to look for him- 
self, forgot the place where he was, and walked 
about, thinking of all that the balance-sheet ought 
to mean for him. 

As to Harris, his fingers trembled a little as he 
sat down where Anthony had been sitting, and 
gazed, with spell-bound eyes, at the figures, which 
seemed to brighten into golden ones, and to dance 
in a kind of mocking fantasy before him, as if to 
say, ‘Catch us, and understand us, if you can!” 

But Harris did understand very well that the 
stock and thaplant—which had been constantly 
growing in size—and the horses and the carts, 
and the good debts and the cash in hand, 
amounted to nine thousand pounds beyond all 
that the firm owed. He also understood, and en- 
tirely appreciated, fhe fact that this sudden crea- 
tion of capital only very imperfectly. suggested 
the progress they had made. It was the realized 
profits for the year—four thousand pounds—it was 
the estimated profits for the next year of eleven 
thousand pounds, an estimate founded upon 
actual contracts and orders in hand; above all, it 
was the still obvious insufficiency of their means 
for the opportunities opened to them—these were 
the thoughts that made Harris, after along and 
very patient study of Anthony’s figures, lift his 
face at last upward, with moist eyes and quivering 
lips, and murmur an inaudible prayer and thanks- 
giving. 

** Well,” said Anthony, as he checked himself 
in the midst of his soul-enthralling dreams, as he 
saw that reverential gesture, “‘ well, my worthy 
friend, what say you now? It’s true enough, 
isn’t it? Comfortable for the present, and an in- 
come of five thousand a year for the future for 


_| each of us?” 


“*Yes, Mr. Anthony, for one year. One year, 
you know, only is secured yet.” 

“Don’t you think that the chances are that 
we ought to go on, instead of stopping, after that 
year?” 

**Oh, don’t let us talk of that! it frightens me. 
It does, indeed!” 

“Does it? By the lord, it doesn’t frighten me 
at all. If it were twenty thousand a year, it’s my 
helief I should be found quite willing, even then, 
to go on if fortune heckoned me, ButI thank 
her, and own fully she is kind.” 

** But now, my dear Mr. Anthony, about Esau?” 

** What of him, the lazy young rogue ?” 

“Don’t you think we ought to take him into 
the concern as a partner?” 

**Not 1; not while he is as he is. I’ve tempted 
him that way often, but it’s no use. There’s 
something, I fear, of the vagabond in his very 
blood.” 

**No, no! Don’t let us be impatient. He’s so 
very young. And he’s very clever. Gibson will 
have it he’s a genius. He quite admires the lad, 
and, I verily believe, thinks more of him than he 
does of either you or I.” 

**Then Gibson’s a fool. As foreman among so 
many men, he ought to know better than en- 
courage Esau’s mad tricks. Where was Esau 
last night, when I sat up for him till three 
o’clock ?” 

** Don’t know.” 

**T think I eould tell youn—at the ‘ Flying Horse 
Music Hall.’ A pretty place! I hear he goes off 
there every now and then, when we miss hjm, 
and is the life and soul of the place. The lad’s in 
a bad way, Harris, and I am losing my temper 
with him.” é‘ 

** But see how he has improved.” 

**T don’t see it at all, except, perhaps, in lan- 
guage. Well, yes, he’s a little less of the vagabond 
there, certainly. But he settles to nothing, won’t 
do his duty here, won’t apply his mind seriously 
to study, which I have offered him the means of 
doing like a gentleman, won’t shape out something 
for himself, and go at it like a man. No, Harris; 
I’m very hopeless about my kinsman. I fearhe’ll 
even disgrace me and you—poison for us all our 
growing posterity.” 

Harris looked downcast, but also slightly 
dubious. He fidgeted with his thumbs, coughed, 
smiled, then half sighed. Anthony looked at him, 
and felt puzzled. 

Harris stepped softly across the room, shut the 
door, came softly back, and stood stroking his 
glossy cloth cuff and clearing his throat. 

“Mr, Anthony, did you never ndtice nothing, 
sir?” he asked, in a whisper. 

** Notice what ?” 

I may be wrong, sir, and the missus may be 
wrong—in fact, all I’ve learned in life seems to be 
a pilin’ up of the lesson I got when I was first 
breeched, and felt in the pockets for the sixpence 
that I had made certain of, but which wasn’t 
there—never be sure about nothing, the lesson is, 
and a very good ’un too. No, I can’t be sure 
about this, of course. With my life behind me, 
how canI? But still, facts is facts.” 

Anthony leaned his elbow on the table, his head 
on his hand, and looked up at Harris, patiently 
waiting to hear his slowly forthcoming account of 
what he had already half-guessed, 

A little work-box, trim and neat, stood open on 
the table, and while Harris endeavoréd to express 
himself in proper words, his eyes rested uneasily 
upon it, sometimes looking another way, but in- 
variably returning to it. 

“‘ He’s young, sir, certainly, though he’s older 
than his years—yes, older than his years; and as 
for her——” . 

““Who are you speaking off, Harris? I don’t 
quite follow you.” 

“Don’t you, sir? As for Catherine, I was say- 
ing, sir, she’s no older.” 

“Catherine! Why, Harris, you don’t mean to 
say Esau——” 

“*§-hush, sir!” said Harris, looking behind him, 


and then back again af the work-box. “ No, sir; 
I don’t mean to say nothing, but facts is facts, and 
the missus, she laid the foundation—if there is 
any foundation—the day she sent him—a year and 
five months ago, was it?—to meet her and carry 
her parcels and her nosegay, when she left her 


place, at Bexley. I, myself, see him staring 
at her all the evening; at least,” said Harris, 
stretching his hand to the work-box, and 
gently turning down the tiny thimble, as if he 
had e fear his words might fall into it, and be 
found there by its owner—“ at least, I saw, by 


Catherine’s face, that he was staring at her, and [ 


I noticed for some days afterward he was quiet— 
shut up, as I may say. That’s one of the facts as 
isa fact. Then he’s always taking to shy at the 
mason’s images, whenever the sons looks over the 
wall at her—maybe taken for another, I think 
pretty safe,” . 

‘* I think I could mention a few more facts,” said 
Anthony, smiling. “Well, Harris,” he added, ear- 
hestly, ‘‘I am sure there is that in Esau which would 
make him a fine fellow, if man or woman could 
get it out. I have tried, and failed. Your Mar- 
gery may succeed—only, my dear fellow, will she 
ever undertake the task? So many admirers as 
she has already, is it likely that she can take any 
interest in such a scamp as Esau ?” 

“I know what Kitty is, sir,” answered Harris, 
in a voice that tried to be humble, but would be 
proud, and he shut the work-box lid gently, lest 
some needle’s or bodkin’s eye should see and tell 
of the joyful moisture of his own, ‘‘I know what 
Kitty is, sir; but I have better thoughts of him 
than you have. Do you remember when we were 
all so puzzled about that new patent of ours—the 
tile-draining machine?” 

“IT should think so,” said Anthony.: “‘ Why? 
Have you found out how it was Gibson grew so 
suddenly enlightened ?” 

** Yes ; Esau did it.” 

‘* Nonsense |” : 

* Yes, sir, he did, one night ; and Gibson found 
it the next morning, and read underneath it— 
‘John Gibson, M.D., Consulting Doctor for Agri- 
cultural Implements.’ For some out-of-the-way 
reasons of his own, he bound Gibson over not to 
tell about it ; but I got to hear of it last night.” 

“TI am gelighted to hear this, Harris,” said 
Anthony. ** But now I’ve something particular to 
tell you. Harris, dear old fellow, the time has 
come. You know what I mean; the time for 
which I have wished and so long waited. I must 
seek a certain lady and her father. I need say no 
more.” 

“Then you won’t go with us on our trip to the 
seaside ?” 

“No. But I’m going with you and Mrs. Harris 
for a drive this very morning, and I have obtained 
a vehicle for the occasion, as I want to convince 
you, by one experiment, that you can now afford 
to be less anxious about home, and that the state 
of your health demands that you shall go more 
abroad,” 

** Well, we won’t go into that, Mr. Anthony. 
But I am so glad we are to have a day of it! My 
wife wants it. Perhaps I want it. Any how this 
is a happy day for us—the happier that it opens, 
as you say, new things for you.” 

“Quick, then, for I expect the carriage here 
immediately.” 

Presently, while Harris was dressing upstairs, 
and trying to banish from his thoughts those 
impish figures, which always would come back, as 
if to show themselves and their capacities in quite 
new postures, he saw a superb chariot drive up, 
drawn by a Cleveland bay horse, arrayed in a new 
harness wiih silver mounts, and driven by a 
coachman, who wore a sort of livery great-coat, 
but of such qniet style, that one could tell the 
rank of the wearer by it, and that was all. 

“There’s some grand customer,” said Mrs, 
Harris, as she fastened his cravat. ‘* How vexa- 
tious!” , 

** Yes; but I shan’t let him keep me long.” 

Both waited to see who should come out; but 
the driver sat motionless, and as if he waited to 
take some one up. . 

Harris’s face turned red and then white, as a 
thought crossed his mind; but it was such an 
absurd thought, that he did not attempt to put it 
into words. 

“Mr. Anthony never can have hired for us 
such an equipage as that,” said the startled wife. 
**T wouldn’t go out in it for ever 80 much,” 

Nor I, only it would offend Mr, Anthony, if it 
is really his doing.” 

** Now, then!” was called from below, in a elear, 
ringing, cheery voice, that sounded just a little 
malicious. 

Husband and wife looked at one another. Then 
Mrs. Harris began to smooth her front hair 
afresh, while Harris picked bits off his clothes, 
both looking greatly flurried, and scarcely know- 
ing what to say or do. 

They went downstairs, where Esau and Miss 
Catherine headed a procession of all the young 
Harrises, and where domestic servants, a little 
in the rear, looked on with faces of wonder and 
delight. 

“Mr. John Harris’s carriage stops the way!” 
shouts Esau. . “ A link-boy, your honor?” 

The timid Catherine said nothing but, “Oh, 
father!” and threw her ayms about his neck, 
while Anthony advanced to take Mrs. Harris, 
blushing, agitated, trembling, to the door, 

“Ts—is this yours, Mr. Anthony?” asked 
Harris. 

“Mine! Do you think I would give way to such 
luxuries as that? NotI. Oh, no; it’s not mine! 
No. But I own to having paid for it. It belongs 
to a lady for whom I have, if she will allow me to 
say 80, the affection, if not the right, of a son.” 

Se saying, Anthony bowed to Mrs. Harris. 
How she got into the carriage, how she next 
looked when Harris met her gaze, and she began 
to laugh and cry, wé shall not say. 

There was a little pause when Anthony had 
followed and closed tho door after him, for he had 





not ventured too far, had not put on Harris two 


men-servants at once, and, without thinking 
about the stoppage, he called out: 

ti Drive on,” 

Still a pause, and some altercation at the 
horse’s head. Suddenly Anthony saw, in the face 
of Mrs. Harris, who was ite, that which 
proved to be of a foretaste of the truth—Fortune 
had already wearied of her 

The door was opened by a looking man, 
evidently a parish constable, and behind him 
stood a man whom genteel clothes could not 
deprive of his air of intense vulgarity—Stonor. 

“‘ Your name is Anthony Maude, ain’t it?” said 
the constable, in a disrespectful tone. 

a am Mr. Anthony Maude,” was the haughty 
reply. 

“Then I have a warrant here for you. Please 
to get out.” : 

‘An arrest for debt, I suppose? Pooh! I owe 
no one anything but what I can pay.” 

“ This ain’t a matter of paying. Will you get 
out ? or must I make you?” 

** Show me your warrant,” said Anthony. ‘‘ My 
dear Mrs. Harris, don’t be frightened. We shall . 
goon clear it up.” 

The man displayed his warrant, and Anthony’s 
eyes ran over the verbiage till“\e found the 
word he wanted. Then, with incredulous scorn, 
he said, aloud : 

‘Murder! This is a sorry jest.” 

In dire confusion ended the hour that was to 
have been so full of happiness, for Anthony was 
led away; and the man would not—he said he 
could not—spare him the ignominy of the hand- 


cuffs, 





. CHAPTER LXVI.—UNDER PRISON-EAVES. 


AnTHony stands at the one window of his cell, 
leaning an elbow on the stonework, where the 
thickness of the walls, and the narrowness of the 
window externally, give to it somewhat of the as- 
pect of the casemate of a fortress. He is fortu- 
nate, even in the depth of his misfortunes, that he 
can, at all events, stand there, and see human 
beings move about in the yard below—see the 
deep blue April sky above, with its almost painful 
significance of the eternal fredhness and beauty 
of the world. 

Anthony owes this advantage, and the general 
comparative comfort of his room, to the kindness 
and sympathy of the governor, an old military 
officer, who had been first interested in Anthony’s 
case, then in Anthony himself when they met; 
and when the governor—seeing, as he believed, a 
true gentleman before him—exerted himself to 
mitigate the first shock of the place and the peo- 
ple by a few words, expressive of his hope that 
the matter would be cleared up in a satisfactory 
way, after a time, and that, in the interim, An- 
thony might rely upon all indulgences that did 
not conflict with the absolute rules of the estab- © 
lishment. That voice of kindness was answered 
by a quivering lip and a gallant smile, and some 
few, very few, grateful words. But the impres- 
sion remained through all the long and terrible 
period that ensued. 

Anthony is now, on the second day of his im- 
prisonment, looking out into the stone-paved 
yard, watching the formal evolutions of a party of 
men, whose cropped hair, generally repulsive 
countenances, and unpleasant clothing, show they 
are criminals who have been convicted—who are 
enduring their punishment here, and are now 
taking what is called “ exercise.” 

‘* And if Iam convicted on this senseless charge, 
will they put me into that gang of wretches— 
whose very breath must reek with internal corrup- 
tion? No; I needn’t fear that. See the advan- 
tage of being a very large criminal! I should be 
petted, no doubt, all the way from the dock to the 
gallows, no matter how many days or places in- 
tervened. Merciless as men are to their fellows, 
when once fear of any kind enters their souls, 
they can always smooth over the most terrible 
acts by the little hypocrisies of assuring the vic- 
tims they may look for mercy to God, and by feed- 
ing them and talking piously to them, while the 
sheriff and the hangman finish their job, and 
society sends its representatives to watch the 
process.” 

If such were the thoughts that ran through 
Anthony’s mind as he gazed upon his jail com- 
panions, and thought of their probable individual 
histories, and of the social injustice involved in 
all governments that consciously permit Ignorance 
and Want—the true parents of crime—to flourish 
in impunity, and then hold life-long war with their , 
terrible child—if Anthony thought such thoughts, 
he may be well excused for any bitterness of tone, 
any partiality of logic, under the circumstances of 
his case. The very sweetness of his nature caused 
him now to feel exactly the opposite emotions to 
those that would have characterized ordinary men 
in his position. Their innocence would have been 
to them as an imaginary pedestal, raising them 
to still more serene heights of scorn and self-com- 
placency, as they thought of the miserable crea- 
tures in that yard. Anthony felt that for the first 
time he was able to realize what these unhappy 
creatures suffer; and guilty as they might be, he 
pitied them from the bottom of his heart, 

But his own fate demanded all his care. He 
could no longer hide from himself that he was in 
danger. And the danger was of a nature to stir . 
the very hair of his head in horror whenever he 
came upon it afresh, after a few minutes of acci- 
dental forgetfulness. 

Well, had he not done all he could do? Harris 
was, of course, hard at work, Whatever money, 
or professional skill, or devoted friendship could 
do, would be done by him, aided by Esau—whose 
mental aberrations would, he hoped, be forcibly 
restrained by the occurrence of such a calamity. 

He had also sent for Mr. Stamp, and he waited 
anxiously for his coming—waited more than anxi- 
ously to discover if he would now repeat what he 
had said to him at the time of the discovery of 
the codicil with those pencil-marks on the back— 





that he had entire faith in his (Anthony's) inno- 
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cence. It almost maddened Anthony to fhink that 
tho lawyer might secretly have doubts—that he 
would then be often hesitating where he should 
be most bold—and, perhaps, at the most critical 
moment of all, might sacrifice him by letting his 
energies become paralyzed by the idea of possible 
ilt. 

ora! here he comes! No, it is the keeper, with 
a letter. Anthony’s heart tells him, before his 
eyes possibly can, who it is from—Clarissa! It is 
from her, indeed. And could he have seen her 
just after she had written it—when she was closing 
and addressing it—he would have thought that 
that passion of tears—that utter self-abandon- 
ment to the most poignant distress, augured badly 
for her hopes of his extrication. But he had not 
seen that—could not know it unless she told him. 
He saw only the letter, could learn only what it 
revealed. 

“ My own, ever dear, dear Anthony ”—it began. 
Anthony stopped in,a burst of emotion, over- 
powered by that sudden and characteristic proof 
ofthe nobility of his soul’s mistress. Never had 
she written soto him before. Never had he needed 
go much the comfort such words gave. 

He stopped, holding the letter in his hand, as if 
conscious it could tell him nothing better than 
this, and that it would be wise to revel init. And 
he did so. He recalled all that brief but delicious 
history. His first sight of her in her equestrian 
habit, during the day of the reading of the will; 
his mortification at her, presence when all the 
blackguards of his acquaintance during his dissi- 
pated period had assembled to greet him; his 
momentary relief during the interview between 
him and Harris—his humble and only friend*—her 
enjoyment of his joke as he introduced Elizabeth 
Jane, aged eighteen months, as his one irre- 
proachable acquaintance. And so on through the 
checkered day of courtship—of acceptance, and of 
separation—when the sudden revolution of the 
wheel had thrown him from the dizziest height to 
the very ground, and left him ro hope, but through 
time and a fresh career, ever to see her again. 
Well, he had been ready at last to see her again. 
Then Fortune, as if she existed but to lie in wait 
for him, had caused this arrest for murder, thrown 
him into a public prison; and there—why, there 
comes his noble mistress as she alone at present 
can come—in glowing, devoted, loving thoughts— 
as alone he wishes her to come—to cheer him and 
console him. 

All this passed through Anthony’s mind, yet in 
a time so brief that a bystander would have only 
seen the hand drop a little that held the letter, 
the face rise toward heaven, full of spiritual light 
and glory, rest so for a moment or two, and then 
more calmly hand and face again approached 
each other, and the perusal of the letter went on: 

“My own ever dear, dear Anthony.” He not 
only read this a second time, but rested on each 
word as lovingly as if he heard it then coming 
from Clarissa’s own lips, and invested with all 
that witchery of sound which she knew so well 
how to use. 

“My OWN EVER DEAR, DEAR ANTHONY—I shall 
not say much to you, for it is a time for work. I 
shall not try to console you, for you are stronger 
than I, and I hope to draw light and sustenance 
from your heroism of spirit. Least of all shall I 
talk to you about chances, the future, or about 
friends or enemies. I think you know what Jam. 
God will, I trust and believe, enable me not to 
fall too low beneath your kind appreciation of me. 
And as to others, I am inexpressibly comforted 
and amazed to know that that seemingly humble 
man who brought you the casket of his own work- 
manship, and gave it to you, little thinking of 
your sad prodigality, and that the casket would 
g0 soon be found in my possession—my dearest 
treasure, Anthony, next to you and to my father 
—I say I am inexpressibly comforted, amazed, I 
might say awed, for it seems all so providential, 
to find that this man is your friend and partner, 
and devoted to you so deeply. He has sent me, 
Anthony, a letter, which is, I think, in its sim- 

licity and pathetic manliness, the most touching 
hing I ever saw or heard’ of. And only to com- 
fort me, and to tell me that he and his will move 
heaven and earth rather than so atrocious a crime 
shall lay Jong at your door, My father, too, An- 
thonv, dearest, you don’t know him yet. How 
could you? No one does. People see only the 
surface, But I know him in tle depths, and I 
tell you—and I think you will believe me—he is 
brave, true, honest, and thoronghly noble at 
heart. See him now. He began to t€@rn from his 
anger when your first great misfortune happened 
—the joss of your property. And he is again 
moving even more decidedly toward you under 
this new calamity. Be patient, then, with him, 
Give him his own time, and even out of this awful 

riod may come unexpected blessings.” 

“Shall I now say what I sat down to write? It 
was this: Anthony, I want you to understand, 
once tor all, however little or unfrequently I may be 
able to write to you—perhaps even not at all—how- 
ever little I may be able to see you—and that, also, 
may be not at all—that Iam with you at all times 
—day and night, in good report and evil report, 
in hopeful moods and in despairing ones, for they 
wili come to us, Anthony, just now : come and go. 
I want you to know this, whenever the knowledge 
may give yon the smallest pleasure or relief. 
Don’t fear me. It will always be true. Look only 
for me, and I shall be there. Were I to die this 
night, up to my latest breath I shall be saying, 
even if it be in broken murmurs to God, ‘ Anthony! 

“ Farewell, then, for a little time. Mr. Stamp 
will be able to communicate to you on all business 
matters; and in them you will hear of all your 
friends’ doings, and among them, of . 
** CLARISSA. 

How many times Anthony read this, with what 
ecstasies of grief and joy he read it, I dare not 
attempt tosay. Let us leave him toit just a little, 
and to the emotions it called forth. 

* * * * * 

Half an hour passes. Again the door opens, 
and again the keeper, not Mr. Stamp, enters. 

* A gentleman of the name of Sleuth wishes to 
gee you.” 

Before the entire sentence was heard, Anthony 


broke out: 





“JT won't see him! Say so. It is indecent— 
positively indecent! It is monstrous! 
wants to make any business communication, let 


him go to Mr. Stamp, who will be my lawyer.” 


If he | 


“Tl tell him what you say; but he’s a mag's- 
trate, and it would be a pity-——” 

“*T won’t—I can’t see him !” reiterated Anthony, 
folding up Clarissa’s letter, as if to shut the very 
idea of her also out of the foul atmosphere Sleuth’s 
name brought into the place. 

“Very well, sir; but I ought to mention that 
he’s been exerting himself with the governor to 
do his very best for you.” 

**Pretense! The governor is kindness itself, 
and needs no prompting.” 

“No; but he likes to have the countenance of 
the magistrates. And, if you’ll forgive me offer- 
ing an opinion, Mr. Sleuth spoke to me like a real 
friend of yours, and as asking a favor, and not at 
all as if he were commanding admittance to you. 
However, you know your own affairs best. But 
Mr. Sleuth is popular among the people, and if he 
acts as if he believed you were innocent, it’ll cause 
a good many people to believe the same. And 
juries ain’t angels—they gives in now and then to 
the popular notions of things.” 

“Bowman, I thank you. There’s good sense in 
what you say. But, if I must see him, I wish, at 
all, events, it had been after seeing my lawyer.” 

“Very well. Ill ask him to wait. I think he 
will; he seemsso patient and anxious.” 

Anthony thought this waiting for the lawyer was 
80 like what Sleuth himself would do under equi- 
vocal circumstances, that it could not but be 
wrong forhim. So, as the keeper was going away, 
he recalled him. 

** Bowman, I think he may come in now.” 

“Of course,” said the suddenly scrupulous 
keeper, with a kind of confidental patronage of 
Anthony, which was not altogether displeasing, 
** you won’t let him take any advantage of you, if 
he were inclined that way ?” 

“Tl try to guard myself,” said Anthony, with 
a half-laugh at this seeming practical reversal of 
the good opinion before expressed. 

When Sleuth and Anthony met, it was Sleuth 
that looked the prisoner, and Anthony the free 
man; the former was so humble and deferential, 
without any vulgar display, the latter so erect and 
menacing. 

Anthony saw, even in his first hurried glance, 
Sleuth was no longer the man he had known—at 
least, inexternals. Sleuth, if not exactly a gentle- 
man, was no longer clearly the reverse. Wealth, 
society, the magistracy, had given a kind of arti- 
ficial repose and dignity that showed itself even a 
now; for while in the attitudt exhibited toward 
Anthony there was still the old Sleuth revealed, 
in that displayed to the keeper it was clearly, even 
to Anthony’s eyes, a new Sleuth. Turning to the 
man, Sleuth said : 

“Leave me alone for afew minutes with the 
prisoner.” 

The keeper bowed and went out. 

. * Anthony!” Sleuth began, holding out his hand 
the while. 

** Mr. Sleuth !” coldly reproved Anthony, raisizig 


his own hand at the same time with a repelling | 
gesture, “‘ somewhat to my surprise, you want to | 


seeme. You do see me. Let what you have to 
say be ‘aid without parade of feelings, or relation- 
ship, or familiarity of any kind—which, you will 
excuse my remarking, is, to say the least of it, in 
very bad taste just now.” 

‘Tt may be so,” rejoined Sleuth, in a sad voice, 
and with a sad smile, ‘‘ but I was not born a gen- 
tleman, and therefore shall, I dare say, always 
expose myself to reproofs of that kind. I must 
bear the unpleasantness, I suppose, as we bear 
all things that can’t be helped. But whether I 
should or should not speak to you as to my own 
cousin, now in bitter misfortune, is a question I 
don’t stop to submit to rules of etiquette, but to 
the natural play of the heart. I come here, 
Anthony—or, I come here, Mr. Maude, if you 
prefer that title from me—to offer you, in all 
sincerity, whatever help I can render, of time, 
thought, money (I care not what), if only it can 
be made useful to you to clear your fame, and to 
re-establish the honor of the family.” 

Anthony listened, looked, and was puzzled. He 
had, at intervals of thought, pictured to himself 
Sleuth as working night and day to get him 
(Anthony) convicted—working secretly, but, 
therefore, more dangerously; and it must be 
owned this present visit was not exactly a con- 
firmation of such views. 

Pre-conceived ideas, however, are apt to be 
stubborn when it is proposed to displace them. 
So Anthony, after a brief pause, said, with a 
slight change of tone, but still with iced tones : 

“You are very good: but I have all I can 
possibly wish for in the way of money and 
friends.” 

“Tam glad of that—and I am sorry forit. I 
had heard enough to make me both fear and hope 
this would prove to be your position.” 

‘* Why your fear—why your sorrow ?” demanded 
Anthony. 

‘Because I saw that what might have proved 


'my only chance for making you, Anthony, to 


think better of me, for compelling you to think 
more justly of me, would be dissipated if, indeed, 
our uncle’s wealth were of no moment to you in 
this critical time.” 

“And wonld you indeed place that wealth at 
my disposal?” asked Anthony, incredulously, and 
therefore, putting his proposition in the widest 
terms. 

‘J would, indeed! Ay, if necessary, every 
shilling of it. As God may judge my soul at my 
la t day, I say to you now, in his presence, if the 
mere giving up all this wealth would enable you 
to walk out of this hideous place, and let me go 
back to my old vocation, free in spirit if poor in 
purse, I would doit—ay,and so joyfully, you should 
be in no manner of doubt as to the spirit in 
which the act was done.” 


“Dick, if you are a hypocrite— Well, I see 


the pain in your face, I hear the honest but 
melancholy ring in your voice, and I suppose 
once again I must risk Mr. Stamp’s calling me a 
fool— But there, there is my hand—the hand of 
atrue man. Jake iu if you dare!” 








They shook hands in a most touching silence ; 
and the very fact that Sleuth did not now pour 
forth a cataract of glozing words, fortified 
Anthony in his belief that he had done the right 
thing ; and that, whatever Sleuth’s character or 
conduct in the past, he was trying to ..ake both 
what they should be in the present and future. 

“One thing I should like to mention,” said 
Sleuth, when he again broke silence. “ It was 
not my fault that you were not sent for to a 
private meeting of magistrates. I did propose it, 
and I think the doctor would have seconded me, 
but for Mr. Maguire’s blunt denunciation of the 
scheme, He thonght it would look like partiality 
to a class. I even offered to go into the matter 
before him and the doctor, putting myself and 
you on a common level, as suspected persons—” 

“Did you that, Dick?” eagerly interrupted 
Anthony, , 

‘* They will tell you so, if you ask them.” 

“Then you did an honest and brave thing.” 

‘But, Anthony, we must not overlook a cere 
tain cruelty in our mutual relations.” 

“You mean—” questioned Anthony. 

“I mean that it is impossible we can do any- 
thing else than tell the whole truth, just as we 
know it, or suppose we know it, however we thus 
hurt or seem to hurt each other.” 

“Certainly! That is what I wish.” 

“No doubt. But don’t you see—” 

“I see that you may have to testify to facts 
that will look bad against me—% 

‘That's it.” ~ 

“Yes, And, then, you know, in return——” 

“Yes, Anthony, I understand. Your counsel 
will be apt to handle me roughly.” 

** Not if he takes his policy from me, Dick. I 
shall simply desire him to prove my innocence.” 

“Yes ; but if he thinks he can do that best by 
attacking me—~” 

“* Hardly |” : 

* Anthony, he will. Sut we must both stand on 
our respective grounds as strongly ss we can, and 
I fear it will require all our self-control and 
mutual good feeling to take us safely through.” 

Anthony wondered a little at this ; not because 
it was unreasonable, or in itself out of place, but 
because it seemed so inconsistent with their 
meeting at all, And then, again, it seemed the 
right thing to do. It had a flavor of old-world 
chivalrousness about it that pleased him. 

Sleuth, on his part, looked as if he had expected 
a different result. He said nothing, however, and 
turned the subject to a different topic. , 

** Do you know who is your accuser ?” 

“T supposed you,” said Anthony, promptly. 

** Well, Iam, and I am not, if I may so speak. 
I am, because, once the thing set going, I, as the 
alderman’s nephew and heir, and a magistrate 
beside, cannot listen to a charge like this, and 
then let things take an ordinary course, as if 
I had no interest or duty beyond that of an 
official.” 

“What have you done, or are you doing?” 
asked Anthony, with a new curiosity, and, per- 
haps, a shade of growing suspicion. 

**Let me first tell you how the proceedings 
originated. Dr, Pompess handed to me a letter 
from the governor of Hengston Jail, which seems 
to show that the burglars—the men of that 
dreadful night—have confessed togthe robbery, 
but that they deny the murder. 

‘** Indeed!” said Anthony, and he made a move- 
ment that was in itself suspicious as regards his 
own inner emotion, but which might be explained 
by his desire to take a good view of Sleuth’s face. 
The movement was to draw close to the window, 
opening, and turn his back upon it, so that he 
had all the light that it was possible to obtain re- 
flected straight on Sleuth’s face. 

That face was very calm, very pale, and, though 
the eyes quivered and winced a little under An- 
thony’s terrible look, or under the not very pow- 
ful rays that came through the window, he did 
meet Anthony’s gaze again, and again, and again, 
feeling, Anteus-like, new strength after every 
visitation of the earth. 

“Do you believe the men to speak truly?” 
asked Anthony. 

** How can I possibly answer, except by asking 
you the same question? I know not what to be- 
lieve.” 

“Put did these burglars volunteer such a con- 
fession ?” 

**No,” said Sleuth; and then he narrated the 
history of the governor’s letter, and his own as- 
tonishment when he found that the prime mover | 
was Esau’s father, who had returned to the coun- 
try penniless, and determined to obtain justice on 
those who had killed his father-in-law. ‘I found 
he wanted not justice, but money, which I declined 
to give him. But he had raked up so many facts 
that bore, or seemed to bear, upon the question 
of our uncle’s death, that I stopped his mouth by 
telling him I should fulfil both my duties—one, 





not to hold any kind of pecyniary relation with 
him; the other, to offer a large reward for the 
discovery of the murderer, through Dr. Pom- 
pese——” 
** How much ?” 
* A thousand pounds.” . 
“Indeed! Indeed! Anything else to tell me, 
Dick, since you are so very candid?” 
“Yes ; I have thought that the very best thing 
now for both of us, especially, Anthony, for 
‘ou——” 
. ** Why for me ?”” demanded Anthony. 
**Because you are the one chiefly suspected ; 
and, therefore, if innocent ——” 
“ If?” 
“Yes, Anthony. You and I must bear to hear 
that word often now, and to bear it patiently.” 
Anthony was silent. Sleuth proceeded : 
“If you are innocent, you have everything to 
gain by increased knowledge. Who knows what 
sudden and hitherto unsuspected fact may not 
start up, explaining to us both the mystery 
of the concealed codicil, and of those unfortunate 
marks ?” 
“You reason admirably, Dick. I must really 


| 


| the train, enter at the forward end of the car. 


congratulate you on your intellectual, as we.' #3 
other progress. Is this the man, this Bob, who 
would, of course—-I put it hypothetically, not be- 
ing yet prepared for the gallows—is this the man 
who would gain the reward if I were to be con- 
victed ?” . 

** Anthony, this*kind of talk ——” 

‘*Excuse me. Women and captives should be 
indulged in talk. Would he?” 

“*T suppose he would.” 

“Then, if he were to hang me, wouldn’t it be 
your thousand pounds that would have acted aa 
the irresistible charm of the process ?” 

** Anthony, if one or two thousand pounds, used 
in the mere prosecution of inquiries and in re- 
ward of the discoverer of the truth, be calculated 
to injure you, what will be the effect of the odd 
hundred and sixty thousands which I have already 
offered you? Be as harsh as you please, but, a! 
least, be just.” 

“Dick, I wish to Heaven you hadn’t come, or 
having come, I wish you would manage to tak 
up a less equivocal position!” 

“ Think—tlink, Anthony, I entreat you. Hao 
you now been in my place, and I in yours, would 
I have objected to see a public act performed, 
showing you were determined justice should be 
done? And oh, Anthony, would I have repelled 
you had you come to me as I have come ?” 

Anthony turned, fretted to himself a little, and 
then again resumed his earlier and more agree- 
able attitude, as he said, with a deep sigh: 

“Dick, it’s a horrible business, however it 
ends, I didn’t think I should have félt this place 
so much, However, what must be, must be, I 
suppose ; profound philosophy, Dick, though it 
does sound rather common-place. But come, let’s 
try if plain sailing be really practicable between 
us. I'll ask youa question, and when you have 
answered it, you may do the same thing over 
again with me. But I warn you, this is an awful 
place to equivocate in or tell half truths. If you 
do question, you must dispose as you can of my 
answer, for it will try to go right to the mark.” 

Sleuth’s eye, so strangely self-involved in ex- 
pression, looked at Anthony, but saw him not 
he saw only that second question, and determined 
he would never put it, never have it answered— 
determined, therefore, the first should strangle 
the other before its birth. He said, after a pause: 

** Put your question.” 

**Do you believe me guilty ?” 


THE BANKINGC-HOUSE OF BARING 
BROTHERS. 


Tue following sketch of a famous banking- 
house is published in All the Year Round : 

“The Barings came to Exeter from Bremen, and 
Matthew fixed himself at Larkbear, (the Larrochbere ot 
Saxon times), to carry on the woolen trade with foreign 
lands, a trade of which, in the west of England, Exeter 
was the centre. The reputation and success of the 
house of the Bar‘nys was mainly owing to tho business 
habits, the prudence, and the cctivity of the wife of 
Matthew, whose name was traditionally known as 
Madame Baring. The ladies in those days took an ac- 
tive part in the management of their husband’s affairs. 
They superintended the labors of the women engaged 
as burlers, who pulled the ‘goods’ over benches and 
burling-irons, a sort of large sharply-pointed tweezers, 
held in the right hand, picked out the blacks, knots 
and other defects left by the weavers, which, with a 
whisk in the leit hand, they swept into open bags at 
their sides, It was one of the duties of the mistress 
now and then to go from one end to the other of the 
long line of burlers, encouraging the diligent, and re. 
prehending the lazy. 

**Matthew Baring fully appreciated the services o 
his wife, and built for her on the banks of th river + 
handsome fishing-house of brick, from whose w.ndow: 
she could uninterruptedly and comfortably ird-lge i 
piscatorial amusements, Polluvions have dri~en awa’ 
the fish, the fishing-house has been razed to ‘# sounds. 
tions, the fisher-lady has been long slumber .o7 unde 
the turf of the St. Leonard cemetery, and th.» ‘aements 
raised over her burial-place by her eldest een, John, 
the senior partner of the great house of Jon and Fria 
cis Baring, has wholly disappeared. (ost of che mem 
bers of the family are interred in the csurea-yard jus 
described, which was separated frors ‘heir domicile ¢ 
Mount Radiord only by a bridge thr’ #a across the put 
lic road; but some of them repose ! che ‘faint’s Rest ' 
of the Exeter Presbyterians, and o«’sers iu a vecy pret ¢ 
but obscure burial-place attached 'o a Unitat.an chape, 
a few miles from the city. 

“John and Francis Baring wre both 7.en of singules 

acity. Perhaps they fores /¢ che devline and decuy 
of that staple trade upon whi~/, their f.'her had laid the 
foundation of his own and tbh«.r prosp _rity; at al) events, 
they sought a wider field th a Lxet.ur offered. I had in 
my possession a copy of a’ suder for part of @ loan to 
the British Government, ir che .eign of George III., in 
which the ambition of the gze.t house of the B others 
Baring was limited to thy ed-enture of three hundred 
pounds sterling. Two weer.ges and a baronetcy, and 
what millions upon mill) sn, have besn since associated® 
with the name!” 














SvuGGestions To FB arnway TRAVELERS.—A cor- 
respondent makes a st.ggeation, which, if heeded, would 
prevent the confusicn and needless delay which too 
often attends getting on ani off tae cars at stations, It 
is simply that the ; assengers leaving the cars at every 
station on the roam, except at the termination of the 


| train, make their exit from the rear end—the most dis 


tant from the engive—and that the passengers taking 
As now 
practiced, some are attempting to get out while others 
are blocking up the passage in their efforts to get in; 
and often passergers find it difficult, where trains stop 


| but a moment, with numbers in waiting, to get off and 


with safety. Should the above hint be adopted, this 
confusion on the platform will all be avoided. Nor 
would this be the only practical benefit of the rule, onze 
well established. People looking for friends on a train 
would always know at which end of the car to seek for 
them, and i: it were understood in which ear they would 
ride, whether in the first, second, or third, they would 
be sure to find them with little delay; and in a dark and 
stormy evening, this would prove of great advantage. 


An American lately in London, who wag 
badgered by the English on almost every topic, at last, 
as he said, determined to go in on the Mississippi sieam. 
boat style, and drag down everything that came in his 
way. His first chance occurred at an exhibition of 
peintings, where a picture of a suow-storm attracted 

mera] admiration. 

“Is not that fine?” asked a John Bull; “could you 
show anything as natural as that in America?’”’ 

“Pooh!” answered the free-born American, “that 
is no comparison to a snow-storm picture painted by a 
cousin of mine, a few years siu.ce; that painting was so 
natural, sir, that a mother, who incautiously ‘left her 
babe sleeping in a cradle near it, on returning to the 
room, found her child frozen to death !” 

From that time onward, the American was left alone, 
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COLLEGIATE CHURCH, DUTCH REFORMED, DB. 
BELWEEN FIFTH AND SIXTH AVENUES, 


COLLEGIATE DUTCH REFORWIED 
CHURCH, 
Forty-eighth Street and Fifth Avenue. 


THERE are at present four places of worship 
under the Consistory of the Collegiate Church— 
the North, corner of Fulton and William streets ; 
Lafayette place, corner of Fourth street; Fifth 
Avenue, corner of Twenty-ninth street ; and the 
Chapel, on 48th street. This chapel wili finally be 
connected with a large edifice the Consistory in- 
tend to erect, facing on Fifth Avenue, to correspond 
in style and finish with the chapel, and to be an 
ornament to the old Collegiate Dutch Church, and 
to that part of the city. The chapel has been put 
up atan expense of about $40,000, and in all respects 
is a first-class building. It has one of the finest 
Sabbath School-rooms on the first-floor, furnished 
with every accommodation; and on the floor above 
is the chapel, seating about 400 persons, which, 
in fact, is an elegant church, with lofty ceiling, 
pews lined and cushioned, gallery and singing- 
loft, and spacious room adjoining the pulpit, for 
the use of the pastors, with closets, croton water, 





| and a couple of black eyes and a bloody nose cor- 


etc., and finished in that thorough and substantial | 


manner becoming the descendants of the old 
burghers’ sons of New Amsterdam, It is truly a 
model building of its kind. The architect was 
Mr. Warner, who also built the Twenty-ninth 
street church. 








THE REV. THOMAS E. VERMILYE. 

Tus photograph gives as good a likeness, pro- | 
bably, as there is of Dr. Thomas E. Vermilye, | 
pastor of the Collegiate Dutch Reformed Church, | 
of this city. It was taken by Bogardus. Dr. 
Vermilye was born in the city of New York, Feb- 
ruary, 1803, of Huguenot ancestry, mingled with 
the Dutch, the family name being found here from 
the earliest period of the history of the city. He 
was thoroughly trained for college under that re- 
nowned classical teacher, the blind Joseph Nelson, 
and pursued his collegiate course at Yale College. 
From the Reformed Dutch Church in Albany he | 
was invited to the pastorate of the Collegiate 
Church in this city, which is supposed to be the 
oldest ecclesiastical organization on the continent, | 
and here, for the past 26 years he has pursued his | 
ministry, in connection with several distinguished 
colleagues. Dr. Vermilye received the honorary 
degree of D.D. from both Rutgers and Union 
Colleges, and the degree of LL.D. from Jefferson 
College, Penn. 








THE EPPING HUNT. 
Illustrations of English Lite. 
A wate English paper gives us illustrations of 


his old custom, the grand carnival of Cockney 
sportsmen. Epping is about twelve miles from 





London, and on the day of this hunt, everybody 
that can mount, is sure to make a holiday, and | 
join the race. 
The Epping Hunt, on Easter Monday, brings | 
back many recollections of the good old days of 

suburban sports, when the Nimrods of the metro- 
polis went forth, as in the earlier days of Chevy 
Chase, 
To hunt the deer with hound and horn, 

and gathered in hosts as numerous in Epping 
Forest as did the borderers of Northumberland 
on the warlike frontiers of Scotland. 
the sportsmen of the metropolis were not so pug- 
nacious, or at least, not so blood-thirsty, as their 
northern predecessors ; for though it must be 
admitted that on more occasions than one, the 
pleasures of the chase were diversified by a pugil- 
istic encounter or two. arising from too vehement 
a desire to excel in the display of horsemanship, 
or from the resentment of iadignation at being 
unhorsed and laughed at in the ardor of the pur- 
suit, the combatants were ne 





Fortunately | 


seriouslyinjured, | DR. 





VERMILYE, PASTOR, FORTY-EIGHTH STREET, 


rected the exuberance of momentary excitement, 
and restored the parties to reason. Easter Mon- 
day was a glorious day, not only for that class of 
sportsmen with which, in the days alluded to, 
Whitechapel and the northern districts of London 
abounded, but to the whole class of bold riders 
froth every part of the town who could procure 
anything in the shape of a horse to “carry them 
up to the hounds ;” and fortunate, perhaps, it 
was for some of the quadrupeds employed for that 
purpose that the hounds were tolerably weil fed, 
or, for the moment, more anxious for sport than 
food, or it is much more than probable the living 
carrion which constituted on these occasions a 
large portion of the “‘ field,’ would have furnished 
a hearty meal for the canine participants in the 
‘day's diversion.” But be this as it may, the 
sportsmen from Whitechapel were on this event- 
ful day, joined by the sportsmen from all other 
parts of London and Westminster. It was in a 
vast variety of conveyances that the anxious and 
impatient mobs wended their way to that beauti- 
ful spot in the forest, Fairmead Bottom, to see 





the deer let lapse from the cart, and join in the 
labors of his re-capture or death. There was a | 








pleasing diversity of vehicles employed, and in 
motion from daybreak, ay, and long before the 
rosy-fingered morn unbarred the turnpike of 
Phebus. There were then to be seen in long and 
rapid succession the Corinthian teams of the 
noble and the rich, the ‘‘ heavy drag ” of the more 
bulky and less opulent sportsmen, the four-in- 
hand, and the hackney coach; the “ go-cart,” 
and the cart that was “‘no go;” the capacious 
omnibus of modern interpolation was then not 
known, or, in its neophytic state as a fly-wagon, 
rolled heavily over Lea Bridge with a load of 
foresters, anxious for the chase and the sylvan 
honors of the glades, 

Some pushed along with four-in-hand, 

Whilst others drove at random, 

In curricle, dog-cart, whisky, one- 

Horse chaise or tandem. + 

The Eagle at Snaresbrook pre- 
sented, at an early hour, a busy 
scene, The large pond in the imme- 
diate neighborhood was well calcu- 
lated to quench the thirst and cool 
the flanks of the ‘‘locomotives,” 
and the fluids supplied by the land- 
lord supplied fresh vigor to the 
drivers and riders of the same. 
This was a half-way rendezvous 
of the engines and engineers, and 
here, all having recruited their 
strength, and confirmed their re- 
solution of being in at the “‘ take,” 
proceeded to the well-known Bald 
Face Stag, the “‘ whereabouts” of 
**Thomas Rounding,” Esq., hunts- 
man in ordinary, and also extra- 
ordinary of the day. Here Tom 
was to be scen in all his glory. His 
hunting-cap and coat, his buckskin 
breeches and top boots, mounted 
on the horse that had borne him 
through the toils of many a busy 
day. 

In the accompanying illustration 
is shown the manner in which the 
deer was released from the cart; 
the same mode is made use of with 
all packs of stag-honnds, and there 
was no novelty in this respect at 
Epping. The animal, on being re- 
leased, usually made its way for the 
thickest part of the forest, as if con- 
scious that some hundreds of the 
pursuers would very soon be unable to thread 
their way through the intricacies of the ground, 
and such was the case. All four-wheeled and ai! 
two-wheeled carriages were very soon put hors de 
combat, ‘* What shall he have that kills the deer?” 
was a question that in a very few minutes became 
of personal interest to very few persons, As in 
anther of the illustrations may be seen, it was 
not long before 


** A chosen few alone the sport enjoyed ;” 


and as the “chase” increased, a series of accidents, 
as represented, was inevitable; some fell from 
their horses, many horses fell from their riders, 
some were engulfed in mud and mire, some were 
knocked “up,” others were knocked “‘ down,” and 
before half an hour had elapsed, not a tithe of the 
original “field’’ were to be seen in the forest. 


ELIPHALET NOTT, UNION COLLEGE,—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MOULTHROP, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





The deer had a trick which was to some peculiarly 
annoying, though others thought it capital fun ; 
he would betake himself to one of the herds .of 
his own species grazing in the forest, and then, 
instead of one quarry, the hounds and hunters 
had their choice of a score or two which to pursue 
Here was perplexity, and that not a little increased 
by the hallooing of Tom Rounding, the yelping of 
dogs, the cursing of men, the cracking of whips, 
and the blowing of horns, 
** All this discordance, this 
Discord, harmony mot understood” 

was at length amended by the skill of Tom Round- 
ing, who managed, by some means or other, to 





REV. THOMAS E. VERMILYE, PASTOR COLLEGIATE CHURCH. 


get a part of his pack upon the scent or track of 
the right deer, and the animal was, for the most 
part, ultimately drifen to bay, when, after a con- 
test with the dogs, he was secured and taken 
back to the place from whence he came, not to 
immediate but to ultimate execution, i.e, to 
another day’s sport at a swbhsequent anniversary. 
All this was followed, and indeed accompanied, 
by eating, drinking, singing, speechifying, and so 
forth; and, if no great encouragement to stag- 
hunting, in its more legitimate sense, was the 
means of amusement to hundreds of people, ex- 
cited mirth and merriment, enforced good-fellow- 
ship, and furnished good exercise and diversion. 
Real stag-hunting is a manly and noble amuse- 
ment, and when pursued as in some parts of the 
New Forest, a most exciting recreation. 








SHELTERED FROM THE RAIN. 


Dr. LrvinestonE, in his African travels, gives 
us some wondrous stories of elephants, stories 
which rather stagger the ideas of Americans who 
have never seen anything in the elephant line 
larger than the famous Hannibal, the huge beast 
who has been starring it through this country for 
the last ten years. One of which he speaks was 
shot by him on the Zambesi. Its ear-flaps mea- 
sured four feet across, and four feet five inches in 
depth. He speaks alsoof the tame elephants that 
formed part of his train, and says, that during 
the drenching showers of rain that occurred al- 
most daily, and very suddenly, the natives would 
take shelter behind the gigantic ear of the ele- 
phant, and by so doing, come out dry. To us 
such shelter would seem very much like the par- 
tridge who runs its head into the furze, leaving 
its body exp®sed, but to the African, whose only 
wetable clothing is a strip of cotton cloth and his 
wool, the idea is a good one. 





DR. ELIPHALET NOTT. 


A Great man has passed away from among 
; us. Dr. Eliphalet Nott, President of Union College, 
died at Schenectady, on the morning of Monday, the 
| 29th of January, aged nearly 93 years. 
| President Nott was born, of English descent, at 
Ashford, Conn., on the 28th of June, 1773. His 
parentage, though humble, is said to have been marked 
by strong characteristics, and of a nature to rear the 
son in the direction of a noble and useful manhood, 
and the few years of their influence vouchsafed him 
were salutary. At an early period of his life a burning 
and unconquerable thirst for knowledge began to 
| develop itself, and he was much and constantly exer- 
cised how he should gratify it at once under his circum- 
stances of being parenticess and almost unspeakably 
poor. One day while toiimg upon the farm and 
ruminating upon the probabilities of his ever attaining 
the stature of a learned man, and fully determining to 
make a start in this praiseworthy direction at no distant 
moment, on looking up, he noticed the physician of the 
neighborhood passing by the field in which he was 
laboring. At once throwing by his implement of labor, 
he followed to the residence of the physician, and sought 
admission to his office as a student. He was not 
gratified so far as to gain permission to a seat in the 
medical studio; nevertheless the physician imparted to 
him much excellent advice in regard to the acquisition 
of knowledge. Soon after this event, acting, it is pre- 
sumed, upon the advice of his medical friend, he left 
Ashford and went to Franklin, Conn., where he was 
cordially and hospitably received into the family of his 
eldest brother, the Rev. Samuel Nott, D. D., pastor of 
the Congregational Church of the village. 
Here he laid the foundation of the deep theology 
which he afterward so ably mastered. 
Seventeen years of age found him in charge of a 
school at Plainfield, Conn., and still plodding eagerly on 
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in the industrial pursuit of 
knowledge, at the same time 
no less educating his mind 


his character. 
spicuousness of the result 
will be readily seen when we 
state that at the age of nine- 
teen years, without having 
passed through the formali- 
ties of a college curriculum 
of study, the University of 
Brown, at Providence, R. I., 
conferred upon him the 
degree of Master of Arts ad 
eundem—a testimonial of 
student-standing which io 
those days carried with it 
the conviction of acquire- 
ments gained only after the 
exercise of commanding 
natural talents, aided by pro- 
found industry, rare insight 
and amost courageous appli- 
cation. 

In the year 1794 he resolved 
to turn his back upon his 
native State and the many 
personal and professional 
friends whom his high learn- 
ing and manners had earned 
for him, but not, however, 
until he had by his per- 
suasive eloquence, or some 
other cogently effective 
means induced, the daughter - 
of Dr. Benedict to accom- 
pany him. He took up his 
long journey on horseback 
from the Connecticut to the 
Mohawk Valley, settling at 
last in the then budding 
settlement of Cherry Valley, passing by Albany, as he 
@inself has since frequently said, because its denizens 
were ‘{too Dutch,” and preferring a locality where his 
English tongue would stand him in better stead. 

For two years he remained at Cherry Valley, and then 
removed to Albany, where he assumed the pastorate of 
the Congregational Church of that city. In the year 
1804, while fulfilling at Albany the duties of his pastorate, 
Dr. Nott pronounced the powerful eulogium upon his 
friend Alexa:ider Hamilton, which is yet remembered 
by men still living as a most masterly piece of funeral 
eloquence. It has long since been incorporated as a 


gem in the choice literature of the country, and is 
familiar to every well-read American throughout the 
world. It was this specimen of pulpit power that im- 
mediately earned for him the Presidency of Union 
College, to which he was unanimously called by the 
corporation of that then infant institution in 1804. He 
superseded Rev. Dr. Mason, an impassioned, Jearned, 
and graceful polemic. 

From that time to this day his great energies and 
business talent have been devoted to establishing that 
institution on a responsible foundation, and most won- 
derfully has he succeeded. 

Dr. Nott assumed the chief direction of the affairs of 
Union College at a period of its history when its re- 
sources were not by any means adequate to the work 
which its founders had proposed to do. When he came 
to its halls he found it essentially an infant institution, 
in need of students and direly necessitated for pecuniary 
means. The college was originally founded in 1795, but 
under the presidencies of John Blair Smith, Jonathan 
Edwards (son of “‘ Edwards on the Will ’’), and Jonathan 
Maxcy, it did not prosper—it merely existed. 

President Nott was married three times. His first 
wife, as we have already said, was Miss Benedict; his 
second, the widow of Benjamin Tibbets, of Albany, 
whose maiden name was Gertrude Peebles ; and the 
third, Miss Urania Sheldon, of Utica, this State. He had 
five children—Howard, Benjamin, Joel, and John (sons), 
and Maria (daughter), who subsequently became the 
wife of the late Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, and 
who died many years since. 

Very early in life Dr. Nott made himself known as an 
inventor and author, and, unlike many other inventors 
and authors, has made money by both his mechanism 
and writings. He invented the first anthracite coal 
stove ever used in this country; and his experiments in 
heat, and the improvements he introduced, effected an 
entire revolution in the mode of warming buildings. 

These inventions turned him in a large fortune. When 
it had grown to almost princely proportions, he endowed 
his college with the greater part of it. This was in 1854. 
On the fiftieth anniversary of his accession to the Presi- 
dency of the college, and in pursuance of a determina- 
tion formed and expressed more than twenty years 
before, and the effectual accomplishment of which was 
many years since secured by the or le 
to take effect in the event of bis bee sehen) moon 
Dr. Nott delivered to the college board, in trust, for th 
use of the college, money, securities, and property of 
the estimated value of more than $600,000. This re- 
sult, the fruit of individual skill and far-sighted policy, 
withsdonations previously made, shows the noble dis- 
interestedness which marked his wuole administration 
of the affairs of Union College, and which entitle him 
to the highest credit and honor, and to the lasting grati- 


tude of all friends of education, and of the amelioration 
of our race, 
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EPPING HUNT—-UNEARTHING THE STAG. 


CARPENTERS® HALL, PHILA. 


Its Past and Present. 


THovusanDs who pass within sight of one of 
the ever memorable altars of our country’s liberty, are 
not only ignorant of its history, but of its very being as an 
old colonial relic. Tosuch, a short imaginary vicit can- 
not but be fraught with interest. 

Carpenters’ Hall stands at the head of Carpenters’ 
Court, several hundred feet back of Chestnut street, be- 
low Fourth. From the sidewalks of our fashionable 
avenue, the very heart ot business, the passer-by can 
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memories of that time, let us see it in its present garb. 
The hall is about fifty feet long, by thirty wide, and has, 
in the front and rear, projections each thirty by ten 
feet, the former of which is a vestibule, and contains 
the stairway to the upper floor. The main room is 
lighted by eight windows, and its interior is grained in 
imitation of oak. The old high-backed settees around 
the room, and the antique chairs, are those that tradi- 
tion asserts were in use in 1774. Even the furmiture 
afterward added, is in style and general stiffness as 
precise and decorous. Opposite the entrance, upon a 
dais, back of an old desk, stand two quaint, very high- 





EPPING HUNT—IHE VIEW HALLOW. 


see, through the bars of an iron gate, an old-fashioned 
brick structure of two stories, crowned with a low 
steeple, having a front projection, whose doorway and 
roof have, as cornices, the Grecian pediment. The 
walls are dotted with black bricks, in the style only 
visible in the few antique buildings yet remaining 
within Philadelphia. It is not generally known that 
this building is open to all visitors whose curiosity or 
patriotism may lead them to call. 

Aring at the door bell is answered by a janitress, 
and we are ushered into the old hall on the first floor. 
It was here that the First Continental Congress assem- 
bled in 1774; but ere being enthralled in the thrilling 
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backed arm-chairs, each inscribed, ‘‘Continental Con- 
gress, 1774.”" On the wall, between them, is the in- 
scription, in gold letters: 


** Within these walls, 
Henry, HANCOCK AND ADAMS, 
Inspired the 
Delegates of the Colonies 
With nerve and sinew for the 
Toils of War, 
Resulting in our National Independence.” 


On the eastern and western walls hang satin banners 
in glass cases, bearing the Carpenters’ Arms. The for- 
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SHELTERED FROM THE RAIN] 








mer was carried by the Car- 
penters’ Society in the great 
Federal procession on the 
4th of July, 1788, in honor of 
that day, and also to com- 
memorate the adoption of 
the Constitution; the other 
was borne by the society in 
the great parade in Feb., 
1832, in honor of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birthday. A hand- 
some roll of the names of 
the members of the society, 
fronf its creation, in a mas- 
sive gold frame, hangs upon 
the northern wall. In the 
wall, east of the doorway, is 
built an iron door, guarding 
the entrance to what, in 
olden times, were the vaults 
of the Bank of Pennyslvania. 
About this inanimate iron- 
barred gate clusters a story 
likely unknown to thousands 
of our readers, Yet, in its 
day,. that tale thrilled the 
hearts of our great-grand- 
fathers and grandmothers 
with its incidents ot unfalter- 
ing honesty and vindicated 
integrity. 

“Pat Lyons!”” His name 
is probably only kno'vn to 
many by his portrait, as a 
blacksmith, which hangs in 
the Academy of Fine Arts. 
In his time, his eccentrici- 
ties, his bluntness, his rare 
abilities as a locksmith, his 
energy and determination, 
gave him an, individuality of 
character beyond all others in the city. His mechani- 
cal genius secured his employment by the d'rectors of 
the bank to repair the locks and doors that led to the 
vault. - 

On Sunday, Sept. 2d, 1797, while the yellow fever was 
destroying thousands of the citizens, the doors were 
unlocked, and over $160,000 stolen. Suspicion attached + 
to the great locksmith, Patrick Lyon. 

He was away with his family at Cape Henlopen, to 
escape the malignant fever, but hearing he was accused, 
he immediately traveled back without stoppage, and sur- 
rendered himself to Squire Jennings, who had a war 
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rant for his arrest. Bail to the amount of $150,000 was 
required, but could not be obtained, and Lyon suffered 
terribly in the prison, where the yellow fever was then 
raging. He was finally released on $6,000 bail; the bill 
of indictment was returned by the grand jury, ignored, 
and though he failed to secure a trial, he obtained 
$12,000 damages from the bank. His innocence was 
afterward completely proved, through deposits of 
money by Isaac Davis, a carpenter; it was discovered 
that he and an inside porter, who had died of the fever 
the day after the robbery, were the guilty parties, and 
all the money but $3,000 was recovered. Years ago, 
Patrick Lyon died, honored and respeci®d. 

On the second floor is the library of the company. It 
contains, among other well-selected books, the cele- 


| brated exhaustive work issued by Napoleon Bonaparte 
| on Egypt and its antiquities, in many volume# The 
| books of plates are about six feet in length, and though 


bought far below the original cost, the price was $800, 

The old fire-buckets belonging to the company are 
quaint relics of a by-gone age. They are of leather, 
funnel shaped, will hold about two gallons, and are as 
hard and stiff as iron. When, many years_ago, the 
main reliance to extinguish fires was the neardat pump 
and buckets, the law required each family tohave two 
buckets, two sacks and two baskets, the latter for carry- 
ing away the goods. Long, double lines of men, boys 
and women, would reach from the nearest pumps to 
the conflagration. One row would pass along, from 
hand to hand, the filled buckets, while the other would 
send back the empty ones, Any one who delayed, or 
attempted to shirk the labor, was promptly treated to a 
sudden shower-bath, and had no means of redress. 
Taking a comfortable seat, we can think over the past 
history of this memorable building and its founders. 

In 1724 the “ Carpenters’ Company of the City and 
County of Philadelphia,’’ was founded under the title 
of “The First Carpenters’ Company of Philadelphia,” 
entrance fee ten shillings, or $6 67 cents. The original 
officers were a Master, Assistant-Master and Wardens. 
In 1736,James Portins bequeathed his collection of books 
on architecture to the company. In the same year the 


| company purchased the first book, the beginning of the 


library, entrance fee, two pounds, or $8 89. 1752 the 
«Second Carpenters’ Company ”’ admitted to member- 
ship. In 1763 a committee of twelve appointed to ex- 
amine the book of prices. Also a committee was ap 
pointed to select a suitable site for & bali, but not until 
1768 was a lot purchased, 66 feet on Chestnut street, by 
255 in depth, at an annual rent of 176 Spanish milled 
dollars. 1769, entrance fee four pounds, or $17 75. In 
1770 the “Friendship Cerpenters’ Company” ask to 
be assisted; and in this year the building was com- 
menced, and in 1771 was sufficiently advanced to be 
occupied, and they held their first meeting. In itsday 
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the hall was a grand structure, and though there sre 
now scores more pretentious, it is by no means unin- 
vitin g. 

The Philadelphia Library was located in the hall 


during this year. 

July 18th, 1772, the Provisional Assembly was: held 
here, and during the same year, Sept. 5th, the first 
American Congress assembled in the hail, and con- 
tinued throughout its sessions, deliberately avowing 
that, “To the oppressive acts of the mother country. 
Americans cannot submit;” and the patriotic deter, 
mination to “ part with their liberties only with theit 
lives.” The first prayer was delivered in Congress, Sept. 
7th, the second day gfter they had assembled. On the 
same day the rumor came that Boston had been 
cannonaded, By invitation, the Rev. Jacob Dorche, an 
Episcopalian, opened the services, the Psalter for the 
séventh day of the month being read with impressive 
effect : 

“Plead my cause, O Lord, with them that strive 
with me; fight against them that fight against me. 

“Take hold o: shicld aud buckler and stand up for 
my help.” 

“Parsqn Dorche” followed with a glowing extem- 
porary prayer, and history reminds that Coloned 
Washington here knelt and prayed. 

Their work was well done, in the spirit befitting 
Christian men. 

In 1775, the Provisional Assembly was again in 
session, and Oct. 24th, 1775, the committee from thence 
attended the funeral of Peyton Randolph, the first 
President of the Congress of 1774. 

In 1776, the Provisional Assembly again meet in the 
hall; among the resolutions was the “ calling of a con- 
vention, for the express purpose of framing a new 
government for the province, which shall derive all its 
powers from the people only.” 

In 1777, the British, having entered the city, were 
Saag quartered bere. The soldiers amused themselves 

y firing bullets through the vane on the cupola. In this 
year the library room was given up to the sick soldiers. 
The British officers commendably gave deposits and hire 
for all books borrowed by them. During the next year 
the company again meet in their hall, having bean 
deprived of this privilege during the occupancy of the 
city by the British troops. During the latter part of 
the year a part of the hall is occupied by the U. 8, 
barrack-master ; and in 1779 it was occu ied by the 
U. 8. Commissary-General, who was allowed to erect a 

~ a foun_ry and file-cutting shops on a part of the 
ot. 


In 1781, Committee on Book of Prices, authorized to 
receive rents and settle accounts; the next year the 
committee was reduced to five, and called ‘* Committee 
on Rents and Book of Prices.’’ Two years afterward 
six other members were added to this committee, and 
authorized to settle all business relating to the com- 


pany. 

In 1776, the Friendship Carpenters’ Company admitted, 
after sixteen years’ eiforts, on paying the sum of £4 
each to the treasurer. 

In 1787 the hall was occupied by the Convention to 
frame the Constitution. They deliberated with closed 
doors; and at the end of four months agreed upon a 
“Constitution for the United States of America.” It 
was also occupied by the United States Commissary- 
General of Military Stores. Entrance fee, £6—$26 67c. 

In 1791, the hall occupied by the Bank of the United 
States, where it commenced business, and continued 
there six years. During the sume year the meetings 
ceased to be held in the hall, having removed 
to the new building, on the west side of the 
court, conlinuing there sixty-five years. 1792, the 
company incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania, 
by the name ot ‘*The Carpenters’ Company of the 
City and County of Philadelphia.” Treasurer first 
appointed—this duty being performed by “‘ the Master;” 
title of presiding officer chanved from “ Mas‘er’’ to 
“President ;” Secretary first appointed, the duty 
having been performed by the warders. 1795, entrance 
fee changed @rom pounds sterling, and made $30; and 
in 1797 the Bank of Pennsylvania commenced business 
in the hall. They now r move the litrary from the 
President’s house to their new meeting-rooms of the 
company. 1798 to 1800, hall used by the United States 
for a land office, and four years afterward by the United 
States for a custom-house, until 1817. In 1805, en- 
trance fee increased to $40. 1817 to 1821, as the Second 
Bank of the United States, when it was occupied by the 
Apprentices’ Library. In 1825, the Franklin Institute of 
Pennsylvania occupies the hall. The next year a by- 
law enacted making an annual appropriation to the 
library; and in 1827, by the Society of Friends as a 
Meeting-house, 1829, entrance fee increased to $60. 
In 1833 the sessions of the Supreme Court were held in 
the hall; and two years afterward the hall was occupied 
as an auction store. 1852, entrance fee $80. 

__ In 1857 the hall is again occupied by the cory 
“ng opened to all who may wish to v »' spor 
wittay Viots great men have leit thie. “prints 
on the sinds ot time.” That augusi assemblage of 
fifty-one deligates from all the colomes, save Georgia— 
which extorted a glowing tribute of admiration trom 
Chatham tn the House of Lords—of which John Adams 
declared, * It is such an assembly as never before came 
together on a sudden in any part of the world; every 
man is a great man, an orator, a critic, a statesman,’’— 
was convened, and for fifteen days sat here. The awful 
solemnity of the first day is not now, as then, broken 
by the uprising of a tall, spare, slightly-stooping, 
grave-loohing man, dressed in a plain durk suit of 
“‘minister’s gray,”” and unpowdered wig. He spoke, 
and tradition whispers how bis features lighted up with 
with emotion; his earnest, deeply-set gray-blue eyes 
flashed, aud pis voice thrilled melodiously as he 
declared those immortal words: “ All America is thrown 
into one mass; where are, your landmarks—your 
boundaries of colonies? They are all thrown down. 
The distinctions between Virginians and Pennayl- 
vaniags, New Yorkers and New Englanders, are no 
more’ [am nota Virginian, but an American.” 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY- 


Soms gentleman calied upon an old woman 
and inquired if she had a Bible. She was very angry 
at being asked such a question, and replied : 

“Do you think, gentleman, that I am a heathen, that 
you ask such a tion? Rur and fetch the Bible out 
of the drawer, I may show it to the gentlemen.” 

she would not-take the trouble, but 
she insisted that they should “ee that she was not a 
heatlren.*’ 


ly the Bible was brought, nicely covered. 
On it, the old woman exclaimed : 

“ Well, how glad I am that you called and asked about 
the Bible! Hereare my spectacles! I haye been look- 
ing for them these three years, and did not know where 
to find them!” 


Mr. Qurseie, reading that ‘it has been 
«clergyman of fe Chars of Engtaad ean realy 

c of the Charc Eng can le 
himself,” observed that that might be very well as a 
measure of economy, but that even in the hardest times 
he should prefer to marry a woman. 


BasuHruLness soon wears off ; modesty never 
does. The former often conceals s latter 
virtue. Ifa man begins life with secoud lieuten- 
ant of a family, he will never get higher. 


* A revivaust in Binghampton, N. Y., recently 
encountered a large-sized African, and asked him : 
** My good man, have you found the Lord?” 
Tgwhich Sambo replied, in a surprised manner : 
“Golly, masser, is de Lord lost ?’’ 


Love is a great human impulse. 
and children’s love are nature’s teachings. Nothing 
will so open a man’s pores as falling in love. It 
makes his mouth hke a tin whistle, and softens him 
down thoroughly. 


‘‘Aw! how yau like my mustache, Mith 
Laura ?’’ lisped a dandy to a merry girl. 

“Oh, very much, It looks like the fuzz on the back 
of a caterpillar!” 


In all aspects of life putty and varnish has 
something to do therewith. In pills they are omnipo- 
tent ; and so great are pills in request, that new dis- 
eases have to be invented to keep up with the snpply. 


A Greek maid being asked what fortune she 


Mothers’ 





would bring her husband, replied : | 
“I will bring him what gold cannot purchase—a 
heart unspotted, a virtue without stain.” } 


Tue good of life consists in playing one’s 
poor cards well. Man was created a little lower than 
the angels, and he has been getting a little lower ever 
since, 


Way is John Morrissey, since his retirement 
from the prize-ring, like Daniel Webster? Because he is 
the great «x-pounder. 


THovuGH young men criticize the figures -f 








And after ihe lapse of ninety-two years, imagination | 


almost hears the whispered gaine, * Patrick Henry !”’ 
1859, entrance fee $100. In 1959, the city councils of 


Philadelphia, propose to purchase the hall, because of | that a gang of darkies were working on the streets, 
its historical interest and associations with the early | each wearing a ball and cha‘n, aud asked one of them 


event of our national existence, but the company res- 
pectfully declined, 

1860, Qe convention for the erection of a monument 
to the signers of the Declaration of Independence beld 


their meetings in the hall. 

And now, with the memories of Washington, Jay, 
Heury, Samuel and John Adams, John Dickenson, Robt. 
Henry Lee, ani others, hallowing these walle, one 
withiraws with a sobered mind and gquickened 


patrioltigm. 


A Maxoroto Lapy.—-The chief lady of the 
villave of Sheseke, says Dr. Livinzs'one, “wore eight- 





een so’'d brass rings, as thick as one’s finger, on each 
leg, and three of copper under each knee; nineteen 
brass rings on her left arm, and eight of brass and cop- 
pr on her right; also, a l ree ivory ring above each 
elbow.” When we add to this a bead necklace, and a 
bead s around the waist, the toilet is complete. It | 
is vatural to supnose that this would not be a good walk- 
ing attire; and it had, in fact, the inconvenience of im- 
ped ber legs and chafing her ankles. Civilization 
its If, scarcely makes a greater sacriiice to fashion than 
this. ® 

Nor a Bap Purr.—I saw at Montreal, the 
othe day, a poetical puff of a certain cosmetic, called 
*P'antacenet Water,” which transcends anything of the 
kind that Ihave yet perused. Here it is. It parports t> 
be a testimonial, and is si:ned “ Pa‘erfamilias”’: 


“ The face of my daughter was covered with pimples, 


With freckles her shoulders were al! stiematized; 
In viin she'd recourse to the drugs end the simples 
And nosirums by ignorant quacks advertised. 
1 saw your adv isoment, sir, and I‘bouvght her 


A flask of Pi tag enet’s bloom-giving dew— 
The pimples haveéled irom the face of my daughter, 
The freckies have vanished, and bully for yon.” 





young ladies, yet if she has $40,000, they think the 
figure about right. 


A poor darkey, who was sent to jail for 
marrying two wives, excuses himself by saying that 
when he had one she fought him, but when he had two 
they fought each other. 


Wire (complainingly)—~‘‘I haven’t more 
than a third of the bed.’’ 

Husband (triumphantly)—“ 'That’s all the law allows 
you.” 

Atronso Lomparpi, a celebrated sculptor to 
the Emperor Charles V., was a great coxcomb. He got 
punished one day by a lady of Bologna, to whom he 
took it into his head to make love in a foppish manner. 
She was his partner at a ball, in the midst of which he 
turned to her, and heaving a prof und sigh, said, with 
a fantastic gesture: 

“If ’tis.not love I feel, what is it?” 

“Perhaps,” said the young la‘y, something bites 
you,” 


“Tr you go on that way, sir,” said a 
prisoner in a dock to his counsel, who was defending 
him with force and fury and abusing judge and jury in 
good set t rms; “if you go on in that way, sir, they’ll 
hang me, I know they will.”’ 

« Never mind, my boy,” replied the counsel, an Irish 
gentleman; carried awiy by his own eloquence, “ never 
mind, my boy: let them hang you, and I’ll make them 
repent it.”’ 


FasntonasLt Tatx.—A lady thus addressed 
her servant in the presence of a fashionable party: 

‘* Mary, relieve that burhing luminary of the super- 
sucumbent dross that bears upon it.” 

‘*Ma’am ?” said Mary, confused as to what her mis- 
tress could mean. 

*Take.”’ said the lady, “ from that luminous body its 
superincumbent weight of consumed carbon.” 

‘*Ma’am ?” repeated Mary. 

“Snuff that candle, you huzzy, you!” exclaimed the 
lady in haste, 


Ar a serenade lately given in Baltimore, just 
as one of the gentlemen had completed with tenderest 
pathos a “ jentle song of luv,” there came a pause, 
which was suddenly broken by the ringing notes of a 
guitar, issuing from the open second-story front window 
of the stately mansion betore which the minstrels stood. 
What was their amazement, when a rich, full soprano 
voice, which could creditably fill the Philadelphia or 
New York Opera Houses, poured forth the following 
romanza : 

**Sing hey boys! sing ho boys! sing 
Hey boys, heigh ho! 

The lady you're after lives three 
Doors below !"” 

There was a general rush among the affrighted 
musicians, and no more serenading that night. 


A coUNTRYMAN in Savannah Ga., observed 


why that ball was chained to his leg? ‘‘ To keep people 
from stealing it,’’ said the darkey; “ heap of thieves 
about here, massa.”’ 


A RIDDLE. 

We are little airy creatures, 

All of different voice and features; 

One of us in glass is set, 

One of us you'll find in jet; 

T’other you may see in tin, 

And the fourth a box within; 

If the fifth you should pursue, 

It can never fly from you. 
Answer—The vowels, 








Basnan. —Many of the houses in the ancient 
cities of Bashan are perfect, as if only finished yester- 
day. The walls are sound, the roofs unbroken, the doors 
and even the window-shutters in their places, Let not 
my readers think that I am transcribing a paasage from 
the “ Arabian Nights.” “‘ But how,” youask me, “con 
we account for the preservation of ordinary dwellings 
in a land of ruins? If one of our modern English cities 
were deserted for a millennium, there would scarcely 
be a fragment of a wall standing.” The reply is easy 
enough. The houses of Bashan are not ordinary houses. 
Their walls are from five to eight fret thick, built of 
large squared blocks of basalt; the roofs are formed of 
slabs of the same material, hewn like planks, and reach- 
ing from wall to wall; the very doors and window-shut- 
ters are of stone, hung upon pivots projecting above and 
below. Some of these ancient cities have m two to 
five hundred houses still perfect, but not a man to dwell 
in them. On one occasion, from the battlements of the 


A LIMESTONE THEORY. -. 


Txeinfluence of soil, not only on the growth 
and development of men, but of animals, has lately been 
made a subject of study, as the influence of geological 
conditions on health ha@ previously been made a sub- 
ject of investigation. It has long been noticed that in 
granitic regions cattle are always small, and that they 
are large in marly and limestone districts. Professor 
Agassiz belicves that the lime or chalk necessary to the 
formation of the bones, the framework of men and ani- 
mals, must be obtained somewhere, and is more likely 
to be got in limestone countries. Dr. Holmes, the dis- 
tinguished poet and author, also endorses the limestone 
theory. He says: ‘‘In Kentucky, Ohio, and Western 
Vermont, men grow to larger size because of the lime- 
stone formation under the soil.” 

These opinions are not without their combatants, 
however, one of whom tells us : 

“‘ The character of the early settlers of these countries, 
and the habits of life which they were necessarily com- 
pelled to adopt, had much more to do with their physi- 
cal development than the limestone that underlies thdse 
States. 

“‘ Kentucky was first settled by men from Virginia, 
the hardiest among the inhabitants of that old common- 
wealth—men who possessed unusual resolution and 
strength of Lodily constitution. They traveled seven 
or eight hundred miles, without roads, through an un- 
broken wilderness, inhabited only by wild beasts and 
savage Indians. Men of such a stamp, arriving in @ 
néw and perfectiy wild country, were compelled to 
adopt the most simple and most natural habits of life, 
living in well-ventilated cabins, and whose daily bill of 
fare was corn-bread and the wild meat of the country, 
and with an abundance of labor in the open air. These 
simple habits of life, practiced by such a hardy stock, 
could not fail to give to their offspring great size and 
the most perfect physical development. Thus for two 
generations the men of Kentucky surpassed in size and 
physical endurance those of any other state. But at 
this time but a few of these large men are to be seen—a 
mere remnant of a former generation remains. 

“The standard of size now in Kentucky, I believe, 
will fall below that of Ohiof@ much older State. The 
change in the labor and habits of life among the people 
of Kentucky, since its early settlement, has been very 
great, The rapid increase of slavery and its attendant 


| evils, and the adoption of easy and luxurious habits 


of life, have changed the whole physical aspect of the 


people. 

**In Ohio labor has ever been deemed honorable, and 
the inhabitants still, ina good degree, maintain their 
early habits of industry, if not ot simple living. In a 
report of the statistics of Ohio, furnished by the Com- 
missioner, Mr. Mansfield, some interesting facts are 
given, but the present length of this article will only 
admit ofa briefextract: ‘‘ The average height of the men 
in the interior of Ohio is five feet ten and a half inches, 
five inches above ghat of the Belgians, two and a half 
inches above that of the English recruits, and one and 
a half inches above that of the Scotch Highlanders. Of 
the two hundred and thirty-nine individuals taken pro- 
miscuously for measurement, fifty-nine (one-fourth) 
were six feet and upward—ten being above six feet two 
inches. The great size of the Vermonter may safely, I 
think, be attributed to the character of the country and 
climate, which are favorable to industry and simple 
habits of living.” 








A youna widow, who had married an old 
man, was for ever speaking of ‘‘my first husband,” 
The second husband, at first, gently remonstrated. 

“*I guess,” said the young wife, pouting, ‘ you'll 
= to remember you, when you’re dead and 
gone!”’ 


“Pa, they tell us about the angry ocean; what 


makes the ocean angry ?” 
** Oh, it has been crossed so eften.” 








When you feel a Cough or Bronchial 
affection creeping on the lungs, take AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL, and cure it before it becomes incurable. 





Barnum’s New American Museum, 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. This 
establishment does not advertise in the New York 
Herald. Last Week of the Circus. Circus and Drama 
twice each day. Afternoon, at 3; Evening at 
7%. CIRCUS TROUPE, andgthoroughbred Hors+s. 
TRICK PONY. Equestrian Stars. Performing Three- 
Horned Bull. Splendid Acts of Horsemanship. 
Previous to Circus, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the Romantic Drama of the ELSHJE ; OR, THE WAR- 
LOCK OF THE GLEN. Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, the Domestic Dr+ma of JESSIE GRAY; OR, THE 
CONVICT’S VENGEANCE. W. B. Harrison, Extempo- 
raneous Singer. Great Living Curiosities: Three im 
mense Giants, Three Dwarfs, Two Circassian Girls, 
Living Skeleton, Mammoth Fat Woman, Giass Blowers, 
Albino Boy, Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy Family, 
Grand Aquaria, 100,000 curiosities. Admission, 30 cents; 
children under ten, 15 cents. Monday, 19th, will be 
produced an Historical Biblical Spectacle, with magni- 
ficent Scenery, Costumes, etc, 








Best Black Ink. Five centsa gallon. Recipe 
sent tree for five cents. Address Box 12, Hinsdale, 


PRACTICAL HAMND-BOOK, 


FOR 
MINERS, METALLURGISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
BY JULIUS SILVERSMITH, 
Comprising the moet recent improvements in the dis- 
integration, amalgamation, smelting and parting of the 
precious ores containing gold, silver, copper, tin, 
quicksilver, &c., &c., : 


Witha 
COMPREHENSIVE DIGEST OF THE MINING 


LAWS. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
One volume, 12mo., cloth, $3. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
No. 192 Broadway, N. Y. 
*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


An Album for Thirty Cents! NEW! 
BEAUTIFUL! EXQUISITE! CHEAP! A beautiful 
Gilt Metallic Album, containing four (4) Photographs in 
metal frames, and HIGHLY PERFUMED, opening with 
Spri Clasp, sent, post-paid, for 30 cents. Address 
CALVIN, WILLIS & CO., No. 167 Broadway, N. ¥._ tf 





“FANDANGLE.” 


Gentlemen, send for a “‘ Fandangle,”’ which will 
make more fun with your friends than anything you 
ever saw. Price 25 cents. Address, with stamp, 
ALLEN & CO., Box 501, Boston. 543-6 


“FANDANGLE.” 


Ladies, send for a “ Fandangle,”” and gratify your 
propensity for fun. Price 25 cents. Address, with 
m@amp, ALLEN & CO., Box 501, Boston. 543-6 








castle of Salcah, I counted some thirty towns and vil- 
lages dotting the surface of the vast plain, many of them 
almost as perfect as whe: they were built, and yet for 
more than five centuries there has not been a single in- 
habitant in one of them, 





FOR BALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS. 


| Now Ready, 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES, 
THE 


Pictorial History 


OF THE 


WAR FOR THE UNION, 


By MRS. ANN S: STEPHENS. 


To be had only of Authorized Agents, and not in Book 
Stores, being 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 





THE TWO VOLUMES 


Contain 1,150 Pages, 


Embellished with over 


200 Splendid Engravings, 
By first-class Artists, embracing views of 
Battle-Scenes and Thrilling Incidents, Maps, and 
Illustrations of Notable Events, 
Portraits of all 


THE PROMINENT UNION 
CENERALS, 


And Portraits of all the 
Prominent Confederate Officers, 


The whole forming a 
COMPLETE AND RELIABLE HISTORY OF THE 
WAR FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT 
TO ITS CLOSE: 

Giving a graphic picture of the great Drama of War, 
its bloody encounters, frightful scenes, hair-breadth 
escapes, individual daring, desperate charges, personal 
anecdotes, &c., &c., gleaned from eye-witnesses of and 
participants in the terrible scenes described—a truthful, 
living refiex of a!l matters of interest connected with 
this, the most gigantic of human struggles. 


a 


Also a complete 


CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD, 


Giving every Event in the Order of its 
Occurrence. 


THE IMMENSE SUCCESS 
Which has already crowned the efforts of the Publisher 
proclaims this work to be 


“THE PEOPLE’S HISTORY,’’ 
“THE BOOK FOR THE MILLION,” 
“The Cheapest and Best History Published.” 


Among all the writers of America perhaps no one 
could be found more capable of writing a history for 
the people than Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens. No person who 
has read the historical romances which first gave this 
lady her reputation wil] doubt her ability to produce a 
history at once truthful and brilliant. Without deviating 
from facts, she has spread the charm of her great 
descriptive powers over actual events, throwing them 
upon the pages of history with a distinctness and 
fervor that gives them the charm of romance, while 
every battle she describes is as truthfully delineated as 
the dullest writer could give them, and each event can 
be depended upon as authentic in fact and detail. 


REASONS WHY THIS HISTORY EXCELS ALL 
OTHERS. 


1st. It is a well-written and truthful narrative of 
events as they occurred, and not a political text-book, 
nor designed to pander to party feelings or to party 
interests. ' 

2d. It is not a mere expression of private opinions, or 
laudations or condemnation of individuals, but a clear 
and lucid exposition of the deeds of war, leaving to the 
readers’ judgment the privilege of deciding upon the 
merits or demerits of the actors engaged. 

3d. It is the only history published containing the 
portraits of the Confederate officers engaged in the 
War. 

4th. It is the only history containing a complete 
Chronological Record. 

5th. It is the best printed, most handsomely illus- 
trated work, of 1,150 pages, now being published, at the 
exceedingly low prices tor which it is sold, 


Cost to Subscribers. 
BOTH VOLUMES, 


Bound in Cloth, Marbled Edges............. $6 00 
| Bound in Embossed Leather........-......+- 700 
Bound in Sheep (Library Style)....--...-... 700 
Bound either in Embossed Leather or 
} Sheep, Gilt Edges....--.---+-++seeeseeeees 8 00 


Specimen Copies mailed on receipt of price. 


Subscriptions 


| Received by the Publisher and his authorized Agents, 
by whom the work will be delivered, free of expense, 
on receipt of the price. An agent wanted in every 
town in the United States. Liberal inducements given 
to Canvassers. Address 


B. W. HITSHCOCK, 





| PUBLISHER, 
14 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELERY AT LOW PRICES. 
100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELERY, PENS, 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, — 

FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, ETC., 


Worth $500,000 : 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 


to get. 

= what you can sting for $1, At eT ae t 
con an 

terms to Agents, which we oan in e ent and 

Town in the Country. <talepagne 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


| i 





JOB wR. 

A Book crammed full of Jokes, Comical Stories, 
Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable Conundrums, 
Humorous Poetry, &c., &c. Price 10 cents. Send orders 
to P. O. Box 3,410, New York. tf 





Matrimony.— Why every man should marry 


Why every woman should marry. All may marry to 
Read the Illustrated Marriage Guide and Medical 
pages. Mailed in 

4 on receipt of 25 cts. Address 12 White 
or 


Pile Remedy. 


know. 

Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D., 200 

sealed envelo 
New 








DR. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY 7 
thousands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding 
Piles. It gives immediate relief and effects a perma- 
nent cure. it directly. It is warranted to cure. 

For sale by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


Agents Always Wanted. 


Circulars Free. Address 
537-40 3B. W. HITCHCOCK, 14 Chamber street, N. Y. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents, Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. 629ly 


$1,50 where to sell our IMPROVED $20 Sewing 
es. Three new kinds. Under and upper feed. 
Warranted five years. Above salary, or large commissions 
Bian The ONLY machines sold in United States for less 
an hg which are fully licensed by Howe, Wheeler & 
ilson, Grover & Baker, Singer & Co., and Bachelder. 
qu other cheap machines are in ingements. Circulars 
Address, or call upon SHAW & CLARK, Bidde- 

ford, Maine. 


Matrimony Made Easy; 
Or Mysteries of Making Love fully explained, with 
specimen Love Letters. Price 15 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3,410 P. O., N. ¥. tf 


Royal Havana Lottery. 
Official Drawing of December 21st, 1865, 











PER YEAR! .We went agents every- 








No. 14866..........drew........+.$100,000 
NO. 25240......0000 “ secceseese 50,000 
No. Soe nrecnees $¢ secccccces 26,000 
No. DB.rccccccce “ seccccccce 10,000 
BO. MBB ..ccccccce % seccccccce 5000 
No. 1907..........  cccccccce 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


VIOLINS! 


poncareny | me Strings, Rosin, Boxing, etc., sent by 
expreas to all parts of the United States, Britisn I’ve 
= and West se on at of the following 


pri 
GERMAN—Ref or Brown, $250; $3, $4, $5, $6, $8. 
DOUBLE LINED—$5, $7, $9, $11, $13, $15. 
FRENCH—Blocked and Lined, $6, $8, $10, $12, $15, 


TPALIAN—Iniaia, $12, $14, $16, $18, $25, $30, $35. 
OLD MASTERS—Very fine tone, $40, $50, $75 to $300. 
MUSICAL bya TS—Every description at 
lowest New York prices, Send stamp for price list. 
EDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


ic SPiotares | and Cartes de 


Also, New Books and 


N. Y. 








PIERRE BIBON, 27 Ann St., 


Holloway’s Pills ont Ointment.—Scrofula 
was consid incurable until the great discovery oi 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment flashed uron the world. 
Diseases which baffle the skill of the Medical Schools 
readily yield to these peerless remedies. Scurvy, 
Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Itch, and all cutaneous erup- 
tions are curable by them. 


A CURIOSITY !! 
FreetoAll. A Rare Treat. 


Gentlemen, do not fail to send a two cent stamp, and 
receive a GREAT PAPER, replete with the choicest 
literature and rare Illustrations. Sent Gratis. 

CHARLES E. MACKEY, 
tf 267 amnentitined New York. 
_ > Something ‘New: oa 

For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 

Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 


83 Nassau street, N.Y. 
Book of Recei 
tree. Addre.s BLACKIE 


| 4 Ac COMIC VALENTINES 


Sent by Mail, Postpaid. 
B, W. HITCHCOCK, 14 Chambers street, N. Y. 

















pts, 40 pages, with coteingee, 


Co., 718 Broadway, N. ¥. 


537-40 








Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Resse. 
A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 vents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PeRrumers, 
tf: * 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


Two nen grown together. A Life Photograph sent 
by ma for 35 cents. Address 

C. BRIGGS, 
P. O. Drower, 6,308, Chicago, Tl. 


541-4 


COLORED CARTHBS DE VISIT 
SIXTY CENTS PER DOZEN. 


I will send upon receipt of 60 cents 12 Cartes de 
Visite of French Grisettes in different positions, or the 
whole set of 5v different pictures, $2. 

641-4 T. ALLEN, 60 Nassau street, New York. 


Photograph Cards for Gentlemen.— 
Sample, 25 cents; French Transparent Cards (52 views), 
$1 25 per we $10 per dozen; also Marked Play- 
2 50 per pack. All by mail on receipt of 


Address 
of CET aneene AGENCY, 58 ae street, N. ¥. 








Vieve Brower; or; Life in the Concert 
Saloons of New York. A rich book. Just published. 
Handsomely illustrated. Only 25 cents. Mailed free. 
Address Post Office Box 78. HOLLAND, N.Y. 642-51 

Kate Vaugh, * Racy Novel, 72 pp.; only 15 
cents; sent free. Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, 








Psychologic Fascination, 
Marriage Ha: Attaibed, How to Become Rich; Win 
the Opposite &c. This queer, useful, 
and spicy book, ye by mail for 25 cents. ‘Address 
EVANS & CO., Box 1,215, Philadelptia. tf 


Guide to Beaut 100 pages. All should have 
it. Mailed fur 25c. Address C. JENNISOWN, Box 5,374, 
P. O., New York. tf 


singe Hany 





Bm ployment at your own Homes—either sex— 
suitabie for a livelihood, or leisure hours in every city 
and town. Large rofits realized. Address, with red 
stamp, for particulars, DR. WARNER, 54 = 12th 
street, New York City. 542-3 


How to Take Pictures. 

I will send, post-paid, for $1, the Art of Copying 
Likenesses in a few seconds by the rays of light. Any 
number of copies may be taken without injury to the 
likeness. Anybody can doit. No apparatus required. 
Address P. J. WARD, Terre Haute, Ind. 542-3 


10, 000 « ALREADY SOLD. Eighth Edition 

now ready. MAGIC MADE EASY: 
A alin expose of legerdemain, sleight-of-hand, &c. 
It tells how to eat fire, to cut off your nose, rope-tying 
teats, and nearly 200 other astounding magical per- 
formances. Price 20 cents. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed, free of postage, by HUNTER & CO., Publishers, 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


BVERYBODY’'S FRIEND 
Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Useful Recipes 
for the Housekceper; Horse Taming—complete; Parlor 
Theatricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds 
of Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to Detect Counterfeit Bills and Spurious Coin; the Tricks 
of Gamblers, Pocket-book Droppers and Peter Funks 
e sed; How to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, 
Salts, Curling Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the 
Whiskers and Moustache grow; all kinds of Salutation; 
Fortune Teller; Twelve Golden Maxims; over 400 His- 
torical Facts, Proverbs of all Nations, Poetical Quota- 
tions, Anecdotes, Conundrums, etc., etc. Price 25 cents. 
Send orders to Box 3410, Post Office, N. Y¥. 533-5 




















The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
&c., &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress Box 5;057 nial On New York. tf 


The Confessions and Bxperience of 
an Invalid. 


Published for the benefit and as a warning to young 
men and others who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc. ; 
supplying at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By 
one who ) be cured himself, after being put to great ex- 
— through medical imposition and quackery. By 
nclosing a postpaid, addressed envelope, single copies 
may be had of the author, —— MAYFAIR, 
ape ES Brcoklyn, King’s pentane N. 


300 percent: 


er cents PROFIT for AGENTS. 
sell at sight. All sent, with particulars, free by mail for 


35 cents. Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 
tf 





‘@ver Fifty Secrets, numerous Jokes, Witty 
Sayings, &c., will be found in “THE pacer” = 
Sent free for FIvE CENTS. 

tf Address, P. O. Box, 5,057, New York.” 





Do You Want Luxuriant “Whiskers 
or IWLoustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post tree, 
to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Short- rt-hand Reporting. 


The undersigned will give to afew gents a thorough 
course of private instruction in phonoprephy; and as 
th. student advances, will attend public meetings with 
him, that he may have what is nevdful to success, the 
proper practice; and will then assist him to a profitable 
situation as re porter, if desired. Please address 

Cc. H. MANSFIELD, 
No. 189 East acon ensan St. 





t Rich.—$10, 000 is eomething, but you can get 
doub Get that amount by sending a stamp to F. C. 
RENNER, Ladiesburgh, Md. Thousands made Rich 
already. 





New BZditions ! 


The Pictorial Double Numbers for Jan. and Feb. 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, with Physiognomy, 
Ethnology, Physiology, and Psychology, now ready. 
Twenty cents each, or $2a year. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 

389 Broadway, N. Y. 





543-4 


. Catarrh Cured for One Dollar. 


This is‘no humbug! Read! For One Dollar, per 
mail, I will send you a recipe and medicine that will 
cure the worst cases of Catarrh in the Head or Br. n- 
chial Tubes in a few weeks, or money returned. It has 
cured me, and, as I believe, saved my life. I know it 
is no humbug, and am willing to aid in the relief of 
others from tormenting and dangerous disease. 
Address T. P. SYMMES, No. 152}; Fulton 8t., N. \. 

543-4 


‘For Thorough Instruction in Vocal 
Masic, 











Use BASSINI’S Art of : an Analytical and Prac- 
tical System for the Cultivation of the Voice. This 
work is prepared on 4 diy scientific basis, and 
universally admitted to be the most desirable work for 


teachers and scholars. Price, for Soprano Voice, com- 


plete, $4. Abridged, $3. For Tenor Voice, $4. Mailed 
| post-paid. O: DITSON & 0O., Publishers, Boston. 





Pree genteel articles everywhere needed, and | 











FIRST PREMIO M. 
SEWIN 


$ MACHINE ! $9 


THE EMBODIMENT OF 
PRACTICAL UTILITY AND 
EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 


Crete Peaens May 13, 1862; improvement patented 
June 9, . The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINE, 
ful and Elegantly Constructed Novelty; is No1sELEss in 
operation, uses the STRAIGHT LE, and works hori- 
zontal, sews with DousLE or LE THREAD of ALL 
KInDs. Makes the Running Stitch more — and regu- 
lar than by hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, 





with Crarwprnc attachment, a most Wonder- | 


making 16 stitches we om evolution of the wheel. Will | 


Gather, Hem, Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; 
the etrongest machine made. Warranted not to get out 
of order for THREE YEARS. It has taken the PREMIUMS | 
at New York and other Stare Farns, and received the 
FULL ApprRovAL of Aut the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. The onLy Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a PREMIUM. 
All others at the same price are INFRINGEMENTS. 


“This beautiful Machine makes the Running Stitch 
at the rate of several yards per minute.”—Frank Leslie's. 


**It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, 3 and is 
so easily understood that a child can use it.”’ ¥. 
Independent. 

‘With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, with a common needle, makes the running 
stitch exactly like hand sewing.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Single Machines, al] complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Agents wanted everywhere. Circular containing 
Liberal Inducements sent free. 

Address all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


_ “Psychomancy.” ‘How either sex 
may fascinate and. gain the love, confidence, affection 
and good will of any person they choose, instantly 
This simple mental acquirement all can possess, 
securing certain success in Jove, marriage, etc., free by 
mail for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes—an extraordinary book, of great 
interest. Third edition; over 100,000 copies already 
sold. Address 

z. WILLIAM & Co., Publishers, #, Philadelphis. 


10, 000 SOLD. 


I will send by mail, post-paid, a beautiful Military 
Album, with 24 assorted portraits of our Union 
Generals, for 50 cents, or $3 per dozen to Agents. 
Address Cc. BRIGGS, 

541-4 P. O. Drawer 6,308, Chicago, D1. 


The Way to Make from One Dollar 
to One Dollar Jas ‘ifty Cents in an evening, with other 
information, will be sent to any one enclosing two 
stamps. Address A. WOLCOTT, Cleveland, O. 


EVANS’ TOILET GEMs, 


Consisting of Diamond, Emerald, Ruby, Royal Azure, 
Gold and Silver Powders. These gems are sprinkled in 
the hair, and present a glittering ana brilliant appear- 
ance. For balls, parties, and social gatherings, they 
arejelegant and fashionable. Sold only at HUNT & CO.’s, 
Perfumers, 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 





‘ 





Sample box of either kind sent by mail for $1 18;. 


sufficient to dress the hair twenty times. tf 


FUN, , “ oO, » FUN. 

HURRAH for the a Phunney articles which are 
now just out; they sell like wild-fire. ‘‘ The Pocket Pic- 
ture Gallery,”’ the most laughable thing on earth; over 
1,000 “*Phunney Specimens of Wit, Humor, and End- 
less Transformations.”’ Price only 50 cents. ‘The 
‘iagic Pocket-Book,” a rich thing. Price 50 cents. 
“The Magic Cards;” they are the strangest thing on 
earth. Price 50cents per pack. ‘ The Old Salaman.- 
der ;” he beats all. Price 25 cents, ‘The Phunney 
Album,” with 24 assorted Pictures, Price 50 cents, 
A Rare Book—“ Life Scenes in our great cities.’’ Price 
75 cents. A beautiful bound book M. “M.” E,; it 
tells the @nly true magic secrets, showing how to win 
your sweetheart, and make your money like dirt. 
Price only 75 cents. A ‘N” hand-book, beautifully 
bound. Price $1. I will send —7 of the above articles 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt gf price, or I will send 
the whole lot for $4. These articles are just the thing 
to make a world of fun this winter. I hope to hear 
from you all soon. Address orders to 

Cc. BRIGGS, 

P. O. ‘Drawer, 6, 008, , Chicago, Il. 





541-4 

$5 Secrete—Aee ‘nts and others can have for only 
10 cents, the great $5 secret and other information 
whereby they can clear $20 a day; or circulars free. 
Address STEPHENS & CO., 239 Broadway, N. Y. 

541-4 





« 


Cartes de Visite for Gentlemen. 

Sample and Catalogue sent for 25 cents. New Books 
and Sporting Goods Catalogue free. Address 

tf JAS. F. MANCHES, 658 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘100 Photographs of f Union Generals sent post- | 


paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers “ or 








25 cents; 50 photographs ot Statesmen and Generals for | 


25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. 
536-45 C, SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 





CoughiNeMore 


DR. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- 
SAM is warranted to cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, Whooping-Cough, Sore Throat, Consumption, 
and all affections of the"Throat and Lungs. 

For sale by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 

524-575 


Short-Hand Without a Master. 

By which the method of taking down Sermons 
Lectures, Speeches, Trials, etc., may be attained in a 
few hours. Fifty-first edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
Price 25 cents. Send orders to P. O. Box 3,410, New 
York, tf 





‘E. & H. T. ANTHONY & C CO., 

501 BROADWAY, ST. NICHOLAS BLOCK. 
Photographic Materials, 
STEREOSCOPIC GOODS, 

War Views, Scenery, Groups, etc., etc. 
Photo Albums, great assortment. Cartes de Visite of 


noted persons, etc., etc., etc. French, English and Am- 
erican novelties. tf 








FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS. 


for 25 | 
Address 


R. R. R. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World. 


One 5O So t Bottle 


WILL.CURE MORE COMPLAINTS, AND PREVENT 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF EPI- 
DEMIC AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, THAN ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR OTHER 
MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTENDANCE. 





THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY, OR TAKEN INTERNALLY, 
ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS, PAIN, FROM WHAT- 
EVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 


1849. Asiatic Cholera. 1849. 


IN 1849 RADWAY’S READY RELIEF CURED OVER 
10,000 PERSONS SEIZED WITH ASIATIC CHOLERA 
AND BY ITS TIMELY USE AS A PREVENTIVE, 
SAVED OVER ONE MILLION OF LIVES. 


1856. Yellow Fever. 1856. 


In 1856 RADWAY’S READY RELIEF cured thousands 
of persons seized with Yellow Fever. Asa preventive 
of this terribie disease, Dr. Frederick B. Page, of Mis- 
sissippi, urged its use to the Medical Boards of the 
Southern States, and publicly recommended it as the 
most certain vafeguard in the world. 











During the War 


More lives were saved by the use of RADWAY’S READY 
RELIEF than from the best efforts of the medical staff. 
We have hundreds of letters proving this fact. We 
have the evidence to prove that in cases where men, 
by exposure to malarious swamps, bottom lands, rice 
fields, etc., used RADWAY’S READY RELIEF, invari- 
ably escaped sickness; those who did not were seized 
with Dysentery, Swamp Fevers, Bilious Fevers, Diar- 
rhea, Cholera, Rheumatism, etc., and those only who, 
when thus seized, used the READY RELIEF, entirely 
recovered, 





Its Universal Use. 


It cures the worst diseases incidental to all climates. 
It has been tested in Asia, Africa, South America, Eu- 
rope, East and West Indies, and cured the worst forms 
of Cholera, Dysentery, Fluxes, Fevers, Yellow’ Fever, 
Swamp, Marsh, Ship, and other levers—and never 
failed in protecting persons who used it as a preventive 
against attacks, 


Why Not? 


If RADWAY’S READY RELIEF possesses such re- 
markable disinfecting, neutralizing, strengthening, ape- 
rient, sudorific, anodyne, and other properties, as to 
cure the worst forms of disease as they exist, in thd 
most sickly climates of the world, and where the poi- 
sonous malaria is so thick that ‘* you may almost cut it 
with a knife,” why not cure, with the great ease it does, 
all sorts of fevers of the milder type in our own climate ? 
Diarrhaa, Dysentery, Fever and Ague, Bilious Fever, 
Influenza, etc., are but the milder and weaker forms of 
the more terrible diseases. It it cures the worst forms 
as they exist in the most sickly climates, it will readily 
cure the less as they prevail amongst us. 





Domestic Purposes. 


Every family should be provided with a bottle of 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. One bottle costs only 
50 cents, and this bottle can be used for various pur- 
poses, with the assurance of doing more p: rmanent 
good than one hundred dollars expended Sor other medi- 
cines and physician’s prescriptions, If suddenly seized 
with sickness, the use ot the Relief will instantly arrest 
the disease, and afford immediate ease to the patient. 





Ten Years’ Rheumatism 
CURED BY RUBBING THE SPINE WITH 


Radway’s Ready Relief. 


ROBERT ELY, Esq., aged 60, has been afflicted with 
Rheumatism for 10 years. For the past 12 months he 
was confined to his room, perfectly helpless,” His limbs 
were distorted, swollen and misshapen; his hands 
crantped, so that he could neither move his fingers nur 
open nor shut his hands; rheumatic pains ran riot oll 
over his body; moving him from his bed involved the 
most intense suffering. He was induced to haye his 
spine rubbed one hour, morning and night, wit AD- 
WAY’S READY RELIEF. The first rubbing gave him 
ease; a few successive rubbings relieved him of n; 
one month's application of the RELIEF and a few doses 
of RADWAY’S PILLS cured him. He is now a well 
and hearty man, and uses the RELIEF and PILLS oc- 
casionally only. 





As a Family Medicine. 


Asa family medicine it is the most useful remedy 
known to ge world. If seized with pain or sickness, 


| or threatened with any malignant disease, its use will 





fort Se on 
DIPHTHERIA, 


quickly cure the patient and protect the system against 
attacks. IN A FEW MINUTES after the application of 
the READY RELIEF externally, or its administration 
internally, the patient, seized with the most excrutia- 
ting PAINS, ACHES, CRAMPS, RHEUMATISM, NEU- 
RALGIA, GOUT, LUMBAGO, FEVER AND AGUE, 
SPASMS, SORE THROAT, INFLUENZA, DIPHTHE- 
RIA, CONGESTPION, or INFL — will enjoy © 
ease and comfort. 

IMPORTANT.—TO FARMERS AND. OTHERS resid- 
ing in sparsely settled districts where it is difficult to 
secure the serviccs of a physician, RADWAY’S READY 
RELIEF is invaluable. It can be used with positive as- 
surance of doing good in all cases where pain or discom- 

ort is experienced, or if seized with INFLUENZA, 
SORE THROAT, BAD COUGHS, 
HOARSENESS, BILIOUS COLIC, INFLAMMATION of 
the BOWELS, STOMACH, LUNGS, LIVER, KIDNEYS; 
or with CROUP, QUINSY, FEVER AND AGUE, or with 
NEURALGIA, HEADACHE, TIC DOLOREUX, TOOTH- 
ACHE, EARACHE, or with LUMBAGO, PAIN IN THE 
BACK, or RHEUMATISM, or with DIARRH@A, CHOL- 
ERA MORBUS, fr tet ye or with BURNS, 
SCALDS, or BRU.SES, or with STRAINS, CRAMPS, or 
SPASMS. The application of RADWAY’S READY KE- 
LIEF will cure you of the worst of these complaints in a 
few hours. 

RHEUMATISM.—This painful disease has baffled the 
most skilful physicians and popular remedies. It is the 
most difficult of diseases to treat—yet RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF has never failed in «ffording imme- 
diate relief to the sufferer; and in all cases of Acute, In- 
flammatory or Nervous Rheumatism, to effect a per- 
manent cure. In Chronic Rheumatism and Gout, RAD- 
WAY’S CLEANSING SYRUP, called Renovating Resol- 
vent, should be taken as an adjunct with the READY 
RELIEF. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
Price 50 cents per Bottle. 
Dr. JOHN RADW AY & CO., Montreal. 
Cc. KE. RADWAY & co., 


639-42 No. 87 Maiden Lane, New York, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Fen. 25, 1866. 
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B. T. a wae 
208 BRO. 


AY, N. Y. 


Manufacturer of Badges. 


I will send as sample a Solid Gold Masonic, Odd 
Fellow, or Fenian Badge, on receipt of $2. Coin Silver 
Army Badge, or Gold Enameled Badge, for $1. Parties 
ordering will please be cular about the number, as 
I have no connection with any other house. o 





SKATES FOR THE MILLION ' 
DEPOT FOR 
Lovatt’s Patent Skates, 
WITHOUT STRAPS, AND 
NEW YORE CLUB SKATBES, 
WITH OR WITHOUT STRAPS. 


A fine assortment of all desirable styles of Skates. 
Depot for the ‘‘ Latest Kink’’ and ‘‘ Patent Foot Shells.”’ 
Wholesale and Retail. 

ALFRED WOODHAM, 424 Broadway. 
Skates Ground and Repaired, o 


Magnifying 500 11s, mailed to any address for 50 cta 
Turee of different powers for $1. Address 
0000 F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Masa. 


Chickering & Sons, 
[Established 1823.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOFORTES. 
WAREROOMS, 652 BROADWAY. 


Mesers. C. & Sons have been awarded FIFTY-FIVE 
MEDALS for the Superiority of their Instrumenta over 
all competitors, fourteen of which were awarded in the 
months of September and October, 1865. °o 











Ask for the Vicksburg Schottische 
composed by E. 0. Eaton. A musical gem, with asuperb 
title-page, in colors, of the city of Vicksburg. Pub- 
lished by WOODRUFF & DISCRENS, Vicksburg, 

* Miss. For sale at the principal music stores in the 
country. o 











FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


All articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, 
Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, Newberne, Port 
Royal, and all other places, should be sent at half rates, 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 66 Broadway. Sutlers 
charged low rates. 0000 


TO CURE 
Diseases of the STOMACH and KIDNEYS, RHEUMA- 
TISM, DROPSY, GOUT, GRAVEL and Disorders aris- 
ing from excesses, use 
SMOLANDER’S 

tract Buck.u. 
Price ONE DOLLAR. Agents for the South and West, 
D. BARNES & CO., New York ; and BARNES, WARD 
& CO., New Orleans. BURLEIGH & ROGERS, Boston, 
Mass., General Agents. 535-470 


r 

and 

Waa Ts 

forced to grow upon the 

smoothest face in from 

three to five weeks by 

usi DR. SEVIGNE’S 

R AURATEUR' CA- 

PILLAIRE, the most 

wonderful discovery in 

modern science, acting 

upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous 

manner. It has been used by the élite of Paris and 

London with the most flattering success. Names 

of all purchasers will be registered, and if en- 

tire satisfaction is not given in every instance, the 

money wfl be cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, 

sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars and 

testimonials mailed free. Address BERGER, SHULTZ 

& CO., Chemists, P. O. Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., sole 
Agents for the United States. 542-540 


If you want a Head of Hair, use 
WEBSTER’S VEGETABLE HAIR INVIGORATOR. 
oe BARNES & CO., New York, General Agents. 

50 








CHOLERA! CHOLERA!! 
Do not die with the cholera. Save your life. Dr. 
Charles’ European Cholera Remedy has cured the worst 
cases in from 30 to60 minutes. Everybody should send 
at once and receive it by return of mail, for we know 
not what time it will come upon us. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, for $1 50, or six for $7. Address all orders to 


the agent. 
CHARLES L. BRIGGS, nt, 
541-40 144 Dearborn street, Chicago, Tl. 


FLORENCE 


LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Highest Premium Gold Medal 
FAIR AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1865. 


The best in the World. They have the Reversible 
Feed Motion. They have a perfect Self-Adjusting Shut- 
tle Tension. They make four separate and distinct 
Stitches on one and the same machine. They have 
many advantages over all others. 

FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 Broadway, New York, 








537-490 
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gation to remove their hats, It is very irreverent to 




































































A VERY NATURAL MISTAKE-THE NEW DERBY HAT. 


Near-Siantep Ciercyman—‘‘ Dearly beloved brethren—I must beg of the gentlemen of my congre- 


wear them,” 





“* A Scientific Wonder.’ 


EUROPEAN 


TIME-KREEPER, 


One Dollar Bach. 
(Patent applied for June 29th 1865.) 


An Exact and RELIABLE Pocket TIME-KEEPER for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, A decidedly unique and won- 
derful novelty. Correctly constructed on the most 
approved SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, and warranted to 
DENOTE SOLAR TIME, With absolute certainty and the 
utmost precision. More truthful than the most costly 
and elaborate Time-keeper of modern manufacture. 
It never can be wrong. ‘‘ Jt requires no key,’’ or wind- 
ing up. Never runs down; and can never be too 
fast or too slow. It is a most remarkable article. Ap- | 
PROVED by the Press and all who have USED THEM. | 
Introduced into this country from Europe, where it is | 
also legally protected by ‘‘ Royal Letters Patent.’ Price 
for a single one, with plain or fancy White Dials, in Gold 
or Silver-Gilt Case, only $1. Sent, postage paid, to 
any part of the country, on receipt of price. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. All orders must be addressed to 

J. W. DELAMERE & CO., Sole Proprictors, 
tfo 204 and 206 Broadway, N. Y. 


ZELAK & SON Meer- 
schaum Manutfacturers,692 Broadway, 
& near 4th St., N. Y., wholesale and re- 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order and repaired. All 
goods warranted genuine. Sendstamp 
for Circular. Pipes $6 to $4 cach. 


LADIES 
PAPER COLLARS 
& CUFFS. 




















WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
WARD, 387 B.WAY.NY. 


One Lady’s Collar sent free to the Trade, with list of 








prices and drawings of different styles. °o 
IrTCEr: SAILS 
rTrCcrEZ!: : 


Cured by REIDE’S CRIMEAN OINTMENT. Price 35 
cents. Send 45 cents to BURLEIGH & ROGERS, 
Boston, Mass., and get a box by mail. 535-470 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
AGRAFFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broad- 
way. Warranted for Six Years. tfo 


‘WONDERFULLY STRANGE ! 


MADAME M. H. PERREGAULT, 


Who has astonished the scientific classes of Paris and 
London, has now permanently located herself at Albany, 
N.Y. Madame Perregault, by the aid of her wonder- 
tul instrument, known as the Horoscope, guarantees to 
produce a life-like picture of the future husband or 
wife of the patron, together with the daté of mar- 
riage, leading traits of character, occupation, &c. This is 
no humbug, as thousands of testimonials can assert. 
She will send, when desired, a written guarantee that the 
pic-ure is what it purports to be. By stating age, height, 
complexion, color of eyes and hair, and inclosing 50 | 
cents, and stamped envelope, addressed to yourself, | 
you will receive the picture by return mail. Address | 

Madame M. H. PERREGAULT, | 

P. 0. Drawer 202, Albany, N. Y. 


Vineland Lands. ’ 





542-5lo 


beauty with which the place is laid out is unsu 








MUSICAL BOXES. 


P O CKET 531-430 SEE ubieenmmemanetid aa pomuecdinanad 
| ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


If you want the best fitting, strongest, and most 
serviceable paper collar ever offered to the public, don’t 
fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE: 


PAPER COLLAR 


The most Economical Collar 


ever Invented. 
Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally well 


on both sides. 





The following styles are now made : 


Patent Patent Patent 
REVERSIBLE REVERSIBLE REVERSIBLE 
Enameled Bank Note Paper| Printed Stich 
PAPER COLLARS. | COLLARS. | PAPER COLLARS 


To be obtained all Furnishing Goods Dealers 
throughc ut the country. 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE & Co., Agents, 
541-530 Winthrop Square, Boston. 


BraAav WZ .—Au- 
burn, Golden, Flax- 
en, and Silken CURLS 
produced by the use of 
Professor DE Brevx’s 
FRISER LE CHEVEUX. 
One application warrant- @ 
ed to curl the most 
straight and stubborn hair of either sex into wavy 
ringlets or heavy, massive curls. Has been used by 
the fashionables of Paris and London with the most 
gratifying results. Does no injury tothe hair. Price, 
y mail, sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars 
mailed free. Address BERGER, SHULTZ, & CO., 
Chemists, P. O. Drawer, 21, Troy, N. Y., sole Agents 
for the United States. 542-540 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, »«: 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York. 


Directions for Meresuring the Foot. 


First. Place the foot upon a piece of paper and trace 
the outline of same with a pencil, which will give the 
length and spread of the foot, as shown in figure A. 

Second. Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 
lst.—The Bal! of the foot. 
2p.—The Low Instep. 
3p.—The High Instep. 
47W.—The Heel. 
Sru.—The Ancle. 
6Tm.—The Calf. 
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See — 


To all wanting Farms. 
Large and thriving settlements, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty 


$35 per acre, payable within four years. Good business openings for manufactoriesand others. Churches, schools 
and good society. It is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling 


acre tracts at fromn $25 to 
and building. The 


rpassed. Letters answered. Papers giving full information will 


be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office. Landis Tow nship, New Jersey. 
From Report of So.on Ronson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 

| “It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suiiabl 
farming, that we know of this side of the Western prairies.” 


$ FINE WATCHES 


English Silver Watches . - 36, $8, 
Pure Silver Hunting Lepines -* $15 Each. 
Fine 18 Karat Gold-Plated Watches $12, $15, $20. 
Fancy Compass and Thermometer 

Watches - . : - $15, $20. 
Silver Hunting Levers - - - $20, $25. 
Ladies’ Gold Enameled Watches $20, $25 to $75. 
Coin Silver American Levers - $30. 


All kinds of Good Watches, low. 
CATELY BROTHERS, Importers, 
tfo 102 Nassau street, N, Y. 
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uperbly En»melied Snow-white Steel Shirt Bosoms, Cutts, Collars, 
50, T5ets. ; Stitched, $1, $1.25; Ladies’ Collars and Cuffs, $1.50 each. 


Mailed. Seyd price & size. Bi.ton & Foegan, 78 Nassau St, N. ¥- 
o 





The Little Joker 2nd A FINELY COLORED 
PHOTOGRAPH sent in a sealed envelope for 25 cents. 
Address, Box 5,057, P. O., New York. tf 


GROVER&BAKERS 


Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. otf 











ryGe. Ware ) ro . 
Salt Rheum.\ OINTMENT. /Salt eum. 
Will cure the Itch in 48 hours; also cure Salt Rheum, 
Ulcers, Chilblains, and all Eruptions of the Skin. Price 
50 Cents; by sending 60 cents to WEEKS & POTTER, 
Boston, Mass., will be forwarded free by mail. For 
sale by all Druggists. 541-660 


Serpents de Pharaon.—How to make them. 
Enclose 50 cents, and address J. F. BRACE & CO., 
Mount Morris, N. ¥. o 


STAMMERING 


cured by Bates’s Appliances. For descriptive pamphlet 
&c., address SIMPSON & CO., 277 West 23d St., N. Y. 
eowo 











Good Boo uide to Beauty, 25 ¢ts.; Love 
Oracle, 30 cts.; Laws of Love, 25 cts.; How to Converse, 
25 cts. ; Rules of the Billiard Table, 30 cts; Guide to the 
Stage, or, How to be an Actor, 25 cts.; Parlor Dramas, 
male characters only, 50 cts.; female characters, 50 cts. ; 
Burlesque Dramas, 50 cts.; Quotations from Shaks- 
peare, 40 cts.; Life of a Showman, 50 cts.; Parlor 
Pantomimes, set, $1. Mammoth catalogues sent to 
every lady and gentleman, free. Send for them. W. C. 
WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. tfo 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 

fp — 
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TES 
SEWING MACHINES, 


626 Broadway, New York. © 


ICROSCOPES$ 6Ocrs. 


THE FRENCH TUBULAR MICROSCOPE, a very 
powerful instrument, mailed for 60 cents; two for $1. 
Address 
GEO. D. WASHBURN & CO., Box 5,093, Boston, Mass. 

541-530 
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ODON TOLINE) 


For Sale by Druggists, Fancy Goods 
Dealers and Perfumers. 








Notice to the Trade. 
On the Ist of March will be issued the first 


number of an Illustrated Monthly Periodical, for the 
Young, entitle 1, ‘ 


Frank Leslie’s Children’s Friend. 


This will be the cheapest, most instructive and amn- 


' sing Magazine ever published for young folks; full 


of interest:ng matter, with mumerous illustrations. 
Although the object of the publisher is to please chil- 
dren exclusively, yet the publication will have sufficient 
general interest to amuse grown-up people. The 1n- 
struction, as well as the recrgation of children, will be 
combined in Franx Lesire’s CHILpren’s’ Frrenp, 
There are several admirable periodicals for youth of 
advanced years, but there is a real want existing: of 
something within the reach and capacity’ of younger 
children, which they can read and appreciate, and 
which shall be sufficiently cheap to be within the reach 
of the poorcst families. 
The CHILDREN’S. FRIEND will be conducted by persons 
whose experience in the direction and guidance of the 
young gives unusual advantages in adaptifig the con- 
tents and illustrations to their awakening intellect. 

It will contain 32 pages, small quarto, price ten cents. 
Yearly subscription, one dollar. 
This work will be indispensable to every school and 
household. 
For sale by all Newsdealers. 





condition for pleasant | 


Liberal arrangements madc with Teachers and Clergy- 
men taking a numer of ccpies. 
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